CANCO  AT  N.A.R.G.  CONVENTION 


GROCER  EXECUTIVES  VISIT 
“SALES  HELP”  EXHIBIT 

Thousands  of  “Ways  to  Sell”  Books 
Ordered  for  Store  Managers 

CINCINNATI.  Important  grocer  executives  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  visited  the  American  Can 
Company  display  on  the  stage  of  the  convention  hall 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  in  Cincinnati.  They  ordered  quantities 
of  the  Canco  manual  “Ways  to  Sell  More  Canned 
Foods,”  to  help  their  thousands  of  stores  increase 
sales  of  foods  packed  by  America’s  canning  industry. 


3500  GROCERS  LISTEN  TO 
MER^N^ING  TALK 

Canned  Foods  Address  Also  Broadcast 
Over  Radio  Station  WSAI 

C.  F.  Sturdy  of  the  American  Can  Company 
Speaking  Service  delivered  to  thousands  of  grocers 
in  attendance  at  the  N.  A.  R.  G.  Convention  a  helpful, 
instructive  address  on  “How  to  Merchandise  More 
Canned  Foods.”  The  Canco  Speaking  Service  has 
delivered  over  a  thousand  lectures  before  consumer 
groups,  schools  and  colleges,  stewards,  wholesale  and 
retail  salesmen  on  various  aspects  of  canned  foods. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY,  230  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
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HEADLINER 

OF  THE 

CAMERON 

1938 

CAN-MAKING 

LINE 


The  Cameron  Duplex  Trimmer  and  Slitter 
interlocked  with  the  Dexter  continuous  plate¬ 
feeding  device,  sets  a  new  high  in  body-blank 
production. 

It  heads  the  Cameron  High-Speed  Can  Making 
Line.  The  subsequent  operations  of  can- 
manufacture  are  also  performed  by  smooth¬ 
running,  dependable,  automatic  machines. 

Makers! 


CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

140  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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STEEL  BELT  LACING 


TRADE  MARK  REC.  U  S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING 

MEETS  THE  CHALLENGE 

FOR  SANITARY  •  ECONOMICAL 
TROUBLE-FREE  SERVICE 


■just  a 

HAMMER  TO 

.  APPLy  rr  ■ 


Sanitary  food  processing  calls  for  this  Sanitary  Flexible  Steel  Con¬ 
veyor  Belting  that  stands  up  better  under  peak  production  pres¬ 
sure  and  makes  possible  unsuspected  conveying  economies  not  pos¬ 
sible  with  ordinary  conveyor  belting.  LA  PORTE  Conveyor  Belting 
^  ^  stretch-will  not  deteriorate 

when  not  in  use-will  not  creep, 
f  weave  nor  jump  and,  in  addition,  it 

'ia\  ^  '*  heat,  acid  and  corrosion  proof. 
Easily  cleaned  with  steam  or  by 
scalding  with  hot  water.  Widely 
l\  used  for  conveying  fruit,  vegetables, 

H  fish,  meat  and  other  products  on 
grading,  sorting,  peeling  and  pack- 
^1  ing  tables,  also  in  scalders,  washers, 
mvj  cookers,  exhausters,  elevators,  etc. 

perfectly  flat  surface  makes  it 
^ ideal  for  conveying  cans,  bottles  or 
^  containers  empty  or  filled.  Furnish- 


For  aU  belh — ail 
ipe«d$.  Flexible. 


docker  Hinge  Pin. 


6r^  strength. 
Long  life. 


Separable  joint.  -.  'J*. 


’Never  Lets  Go’ 


Made  also  in  * 'Monel  Metal”  and 
non-tnagnetic  alloy  for  special  service, 
and  in  long  lengths  for  wider  belts. 
Sole  Manufacturers 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL  LACING  CO. 

4697  Lexington  Street  Chicago,  Blinois 
1.9  Westmoreland  Place,  London,  N.  I. 


1  Tb*  comprassion  grip 

Made  with  precision. 

Smooth  on  both  faces,  j 

'protacts  belt  ends. 

Drives  stroight.  ■ 

Embeds  in  belt.  | 

■-  ... _ 

.  _ ... _ ' . .  ..J 

iner 


The  Feeder  That  S  aves  Peas 

Improves  Quality — Decreases  Breakage 
Increases  the  Capacity  oF  the  Viner 

iHt  DbhiLidiA .  t 


#Can  be  installed 
on  any  viner.  Every¬ 
thing  needed  for  a 
complete  installa¬ 
tion  is  furnished. 


Mo  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its  beaters 
are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats  or  bunches  of 
vines. 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is,  therefore, 
essential  to  best  results. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors  are 
the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly  separate  the  vines. 
The  savings  affected  over  the  use  of  any  other  viner 
feeder,  are  so  large  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea 
packers  say  that  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than 
save  their  cost  each  season. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


}t  \'tners,  V  trier  heeders,  E  nsilas^e  Distributors  unJ  (  luiin  Ad  fusters 

KEWAUNEE.  WISCONSIN 
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■  But,  when  you  need  assistance  and  time  is 
a  precious  element— this  man  serves  you  well. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  in  every  in¬ 
dustry  who  perform  their  duties  in  exactly 
the  same  quiet,  efficient,  and  able  manner. 
These  are  the  men  who  "haven't  a  thing  to 
sell"  but  who  render  a  priceless  service  in 
every  emergency. 

Ranking  high  in  industry's  army  of  service 
men.  Continental's  own  closing  machine  spe¬ 
cialists  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  center 
of  canning  activity.  They  make  sure  every¬ 


thing  is  operating  perfectly  and  are  prepared 
to  assist  instantly  in  the  solution  of  any  sud¬ 
den  problem  which  might  arise. 

This  is  but  one  more  instance  of  how 
Continental  safeguards  its  customers  from 
unexpected  developments  which  might 
mean  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 
You'll  find  that  when  you  do  business  with 
Continental  our  many  services  are  devoted 
entirely  to  helping  you  make  a  better  pack, 
and  pack  a  better  product.  You  should  be 
interested. 


r  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  w  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 

_ _ _ -  . -  _  _  . 
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Established  1878 

The  BUSINESS  and  MARKET  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNED  FOODS  INDUSTRY 


EDITORIALS 

The  index — This  week  we  give  you  the  Index 
to  Volume  No.  60.  If  you  have  filed  and  kept  the 
weekly  issues,  this  Index  will  serve  to  quickly  refer 
you  to  any  article  you  may  wish,  in  this  virtual  library 
on  canning.  Look  at  the  extent  of  this  Index  and  you 
get  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  material  furnished 
during  the  year.  Even  though  you  may  have  read  each 
weekly  issue  as  it  arrived  you  will  be  surprised  at  this 
total. 

We  wish  we  could  make  the  supply  men  look  care¬ 
fully  at  this.  It  tells  its  one  story,  and  in  words  that 
have  more  meaning  than  modesty  permits  us  to  use. 
We  cannot  blame  a  busy  machinery  or  supply  man  for 
not  reading  each  issue  of  the  paper,  but  when  he  sees 
the  array  here  displayed,  he  will  understand  why  “the 
reading  possibility”  of  this  entire  industry  constitutes 
our  subscription  list.  The  realization  of  that  truth  can 
make  him  money,  and  possibly  save  him  money.  It  is 
a  sign-board  that  only  the  blind  could  miss. 

Rain — That  is  the  heading  of  an  editorial  in  the 
Stately  (N.  Y.)  “The  Times”,  Monday  morning, 
July  25th !  May  be  nothing  to  this,  but,  somehow, 
it  seems  to  contain  or  represent  a  record  of  some  sort. 
We  know  we  used  to  think — whether  we  do  now — that 
deluges  such  as  this,  especially  whenever  denizens  of 
the  canyons  of  New  York  City  cannot  help  but  note  it — 
did  not  tend  to  make  deluges  of  food  crops — canned, 
frozen  or  “fresh”!  What  do  you  think? 

RAIN 

“About  sunset  last  Thursday  a  completely  misinformed 
rainbow  arched  hopefully  over  this  city.  But  before  another 
day  dawned  the  rain  was  monotonously  falling  again,  and 
it  kept  at  it  continuously  until  yesterday  afternoon  brought 
a  respite.  Our  continuous  precipitation  would  have  upset 
Noah  himself.  In  its  third  week  it  had  quite  ceased  to  be 
a  topic  of  amused  conversation  and  become  a  serious  matter 
for  farmers  and  city  dwellers  alike. 

The  villain  in  nature’s  current  revival  of  “Rain”  was  a 
beautiful  spell  of  fair  weather  out  in  the  Atlantic,  where  it 
could  do  nobody  any  good,  known  as  the  Bermuda  High. 
Here  we  were  suffering  the  effects  of  a  low-pressure  “cold 
front”  sweeping  up  from  the  Gulf  States  which  was 
shouldered  back  by  the  Bermuda  High  every  time  it  tried 
to  pass  normally  out  to  sea.  It  continued  to  rain  until  our 
fair-weather  friend  in  the  ocean  got  good  and  ready  to 
move  on. 

This  means  we  will  be  paying  a  little  more  for  potatoes. 
Jersey  had  a  fine  crop  this  year,  but  harvesting  was  halted 
and  the  blight  started  again.  Canneries  are  worried  about 
their  tomatoes.  Peas,  beans,  carrots,  turnips  and  kale  did 
no  better.  Tobacco,  which  is  grown  more  extensively  in 
nearby  regions  than  our  smokers  think,  languished  for  lack 


of  sunshine.  The  good  earth  turned  to  mud,  and  farmers 
have  sat  around  helplessly.  The  damage  has  run  into  money 
now. 

Summer  camps  became  sad  islands  in  spreading  swamps, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  began  flocking  home.  Traffic  was 
interrupted  everywhere  by  little  floods  which  threatened  to 
become  big  ones.  Planes  were  grounded  and  cars  were 
stalled,  but  Dobbin  trotted  proudly  out  of  the  stable  to 
the  rescue.  Week-ends  have  been  out  of  the  question  and 
golf  is  a  memory.  Pleasure  resorts,  from  Coney  Island 
outward,  are  halls  of  mourning  at  the  height  of  the  season. 
Here  the  sheets  won’t  dry,  the  stamps  stick  together,  the 
doors  swell,  the  bread  molds  and  everybody  has  been  un¬ 
happy.  Showers,  after  blistering  temperatures  are  a  blessed 
relief.  But  such  drenchings  as  we  have  been  exposed  to 
should  be  confined  to  Pago  Pago,  or  even  remoter  tropics 
if  there  are  any. 

Well,  it  couldn’t  last  forever,  and  if  the  sun  will  only 
stay  out  for  a  few  days,  all  will  be  forgiven.  There  will  be 
nothing  left  to  complain  about  but  the  heat.” 

BRAIN  TWISTERS 

A  PPARENTLY  the  more  rain,  the  more  deluges 
and  the  more  cloudbursts,  the  more  unseasonable 
/  \the  weather,  resulting  in  a  weed  groAvth  ten 
times  as  fast  as  that  of  the  food  plant,  the  more  the 
pack  is  retarded,  and  the  greater  the  damage  to  any 
crop — the  further  the  canned  foods  market  prices  drop. 

Here  are  quotations  from  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  for  one  day: 

On  the  front  page:  “Industrial  Activity  Shows  Un¬ 
seasonable  Advance  For  July”,  and  “Purchasers  Advise 
Buying  For  Needs”  and  then  on  the  inside  pages  of  the 
same  issue,  the  market  pages,  this  heading:  “Rains 
Retarding  Tomato  Pack”,  and  these  notes : 

“With  warm  weather  curbing  demand.  New  York  kraut 
packers  have  reduced  prices,  with  prompt  shipment  now  offering 
at  60  cents  for  2s,  70  cents  for  2Ms  and  $2.30  for  10s,  f.  o.  h, 
canneries.” 

«  *  * 

“Maryland  canners  at  the  close  of  the  week  were  offering  new 
pack  standard  tomatoes,  for  prompt  shipment,  at  59  cents  for 
2s,  85  cents  for  2%s  and  $2.75  for  10s.  For  season  shipment 
offerings  were  reported  at  37%  cents  for  Is,  57%  cents  for  2s, 
82%  cents  for  2%s  and  $2.65  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  country 
canneries.” 

*  *  * 

“A.  L.  Griffin  and  J.  L.  Sweetman,  of  the  H.  A.  Johnson  Co., 
well  known  Boston  brokers,  returning  from  a  2,000  mile  trip 
through  the  New  York  State  canning  districts,  report  that  the 
pea  pack  is  large  and  quality  excellent.  A  good  crop  of  red  sour 
pitted  cherries  was  noted,  with  the  observation  that  prices 
currently  quoted  are  lower  than  conditions  warrant.  There 
will  be  a  much  smaller  pack  of  Columbia  and  black  raspberries 
than  last  year,  Messrs.  Griffin  and  Sweetman  advise,  with 
prices  around  30  per  cent  lower.  The  Johnson  company  is  zdvis- 
ing  its  customers  to  purchase  their  requirements  on  the  prevent 
market.”  (Italics  ours.) 
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General  business  improving,  buying  advised — and 
canned  foods  prices  on  the  toboggan !  Howcum  ?  The 
last  sentence,  in  the  above  quotations,  and  which  we 
have  italicized,  seems  to  indicate  another  complete 
summersault  or  reversal  in  what  we  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  market  indices,  to  whit:  the  brokers  advise 
their  customers  to  buy,  while  the  prices  are  down,  and 
we  presume  the  buyers  now  pay  them  the  brokerage — 
or  do  the  canners,  as  of  old? 

The  latest  method:  the  greater  the  damage  to  crops 
(and  packs),  and  the  shorter  the  output  (“a  much 
smaller  pack”)  the  lower  the  canned  foods  prices  (“30 
per  cent  lower”).  “When  wisdom  becomes  folly,  ’tis 
folly  to  be  wise.” 

OUR  READERS  SPEAK — Here  is  what  the  mails 
brought  us  in  just  a  few  days — word  for  word, 
without  names,  however.  Take  ’em  and  read: 

HERE’S  A  HOT  ONE 

An  Indiana  Canner  wrote  us  recently  as  follows : 

“Attention  Mr.  Judge: 

Regret  to  see  the  report  from  Knightstown,  Ind.,  published 

in  your  paper.  That  factory  is  owned  by - ,  a  broker  in 

- .  They  would  make  the  same  report  even  if  they  did 

not  have  one  acre  in  good  condition.  This  same  broker  is 
the  one  who  will  write  every  canner  within  a  radius  of 
600  miles  and  tell  him  ‘the  canner’s  neighbor  is  selling  to¬ 
matoes  at  a  price’  (and  he  names  a  price  5  cents  below  the 
going  market).  He  will  also  write  canners  and  say  he  has 
just  bought  tomatoes  from  his,  the  canner’s  neighbor,  for  a 
price  he  names  at  5  cents  below  the  going  market.  He 
sells  tomatoes  to  himself  from  his  own  factory,  in  order  to 
break  the  market  price.  I  think  a  bird  of  this  sort  should 
be  exposed.’’ 

SALES  PROPAGANDA 

“Editor, 

The  Canning  Trade  (from  a  Broker) 

Dear  Sir: 

The  editorials  in  your  issue  of  July  18th  on  page  five  are 
very  interesting,  particularly  regarding  over-production, 
etc.,  and  the  propaganda  that  is  being  spread.  Now,  what 
would  interest  me  very  much  is  who  is  spreading  this  propa¬ 
ganda?  (For  answer,  see  2nd  paragraph  below,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  Editor.)  Surely  packers  should  not  spread  propa¬ 
ganda  regarding  over-production  if  such  is  not  the  case. 
Surely  the  individual  jobber,  chain  store,  or  local  operator 
could  not  possibly  spread  the  propaganda  because  they  don’t 
have  any  available  means  of  knowing  first  hand  what  is 
actually  happening.  For  the  same  reason,  it  cannot  be 
the  independent  food  broker  because  food  brokers  don’t 
scatter  propaganda  of  this  nature  because  they  have  no 
organization  for  that  purpose.  Each  one  operates  in¬ 
dependently  and  depends  upon  information  supplied  him 
by  the  firms  he  represents,  for  market  postings  that  come 
to  him. 

Now,  there  must  be  some  one  of  some  organization  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  production  scares  and  you  could  do  no 
greater  benefit  to  the  canning  industry  then  to  expose  those 
responsible,  and  let  your  canner  subscribers  know  who  is 
breaking  the  market.  (Government  and  National  Canners 
Association  statistics  are  widely  published;  are  rarely 
digested  and  suffer  from  mouth  to  mouth  repitition — “the 
buyers  know  h*w  to  buy”!  Editor). 

Here  is  one  experience  that  we  had  last  year.  We  sold 
a  local  jobber  two  carloads  of  Eastern  Cut  Green  Beans  in 
No.  2  and  No.  10  tins,  one  car  for  immediate  delivery  as 
soon  a-5  packed  and  another  car  for  shipment  the  latter 
part  of  July  or  the  1st  of  August.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  these  beans  were  sold  at  price  of  65  cents  for  No.  2s 
and  $2.80  for  No.  10s,  Biddle  recently  came  out  with  a  big 


headline  bulletin  stating  that  Cut  Green  Beans  of  satisfac¬ 
tory  quality  could  be  bought  for  53  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2s  and  $2.40  per  dozen  for  No.  10s.  The  jobber  that 
had  the  contract  received  this  bulletin  and  showed  it  to  the 
writer  and  naturally  raised  cain  for  an  adjustment  in  price. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  that  same  bulletin  went  to 
some  2,500  or  3,000  wholesale-  grocers,  chain  stores,  super¬ 
markets,  etc.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  such  a  bulletin  going 
out  so  generally  would  have  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the 
market.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  lot  of  packers,  who  would  be  hurt  the  worse  by  such 
a  bulletin,  sell  their  supplies  through  such  organizations. 

I  might  be  wrong  but  I  can’t  see  where  such  propaganda 
could  be  particularly  beneficial  to  the  canner.  It  is  my  own 
thought  that  there  are  a  number  of  groups  that  pass  out 
similar  information.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  a  tempo¬ 
rary  glut  in  one  section  of  the  country  means  any  particular 
over-production,  and  my  common  sense  tells  me  that  a 
canner  could  not  buy  many  Packard  automobiles  selling  Cut 
Green  Beans  at  53  cents  a  dozen. 

It  seems  to  me  you  could  do  your  canners  a  lot  of  good, 
that  is  if  they  would  listen  to  any  warnings,  if  you  could 
smoke  out  those  responsible  for  forcing  down  prices.  A  cut 
price,  in  my  judgment,  does  no  one  any  good  but  demoralizes 
things  from  the  principal  clear  through  to  the  consumer.’’ 

LO!  THE  POOR  CANNER 
Writes  a  big,  well  known  canner — and  (luite  good 
golfer: 

“In  your  issue  of  July  18,  Page  6  of  your  editorial,  you 
refer  to  the  Tri-State  as  not  being  bi’oke  because  they  put 
on  a  golf  match.  On  Page  27  of  the  same  issue,  you  refer 
to  the  Tri-State  Get-Together,  meaning  their  golf  match. 
You  state  that  some  75  canner,  machinery  and  supply  men, 
and  crop  specialists  were  in  attendance.  The  writer  was 
not  present  at  this  meeting,  but  his  guess  is  that  85  per 
cent  of  this  attendance  was  made  up  of  machinery  and 
supply  men,  and  crop  specialists. 

There  is  another  point  noted  particularly,  that  the  results 
indicate  that  all  of  the  honors  were  won  by  the  machinery 
and  supply  people,  which  indicates  to  my  mind  that  the 
canners,  if  they  were  present  and  were  a  part  of  the 
tournament,  which  I  doubt,  had  not  the  time  to  practice 
and  make  their  game  tip-top  to  compete  with  the  high-paid 
supply  salesmen,  who  wander  about  the  country  in  their 
Buicks,  having  time  to  stop  at  the  golf  clubs  en  route  to 
keep  their  game  in  top  shape  to  beat  the  canners,  as  they 
do  when  a  market  arises  as  it  does  today,  when  these  same 
salesmen  get  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar  for  their  sup¬ 
plies,  while  the  poor  canners’  values  go  to  pieces,  because 
of  the  tremendous  volume  that  the  canners  create  while 
Mother  Nature  grows  the  crops.  And  the  supply  people 
sit  back  and  watch  the  canners  struggle.  The  solution  would 
be  for  the  supply  people  to  help  with  an  average  reduction 
in  price  for  their  increased  volume,  and  to  call  the  salesmen 
off  the  road,  and  not  make  the  sweating  canners  envious  of 
the  well-dressed,  well-paid  supply  people,  who  have  ample 
time  to  keep  their  golf  game  up  to  par.’’ 

And  the  next  day  he  wrote  further: 

“Following  my  letter  of  yesterday,  I  have  in  the  mail  this 
morning,  a  letter  from  Frank  Shook,  stating  that  of  the 
seventy-five  (75)  present  at  the  Tri-State  Meeting,  only 
seventeen  (17)  were  Canners.  This  bears  out  my  statement, 
yesterday,  of  about  85  per  cent. 

Of  the  twenty-three  (23)  who  played  golf,  only  Mr. 
Harold  Baker  and  Mr.  Leslie  Wheatley  are  canners,  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  other  twenty-one  (21)  are  ‘supply  people’. 

A  real  .story  could  be  built  up  about  these  ‘supply  people’. 

I  had  one  call  on  me,  today,  with  a  double  breasted  coat, 
driving  a  nice  Maroon  Packard,  and  he  tried  to  get  me  to 
pay  more  for  labels  because  we  wanted  to  insert  a  yellow 
ear  of  corn  where  a  white  ear  of  corn  belongs.’’ 

From  all  of  which  we  deduct  that  canners  should 
read  “Better  Profits”  this  week,  and  follow  the  advice 
given. 


August  1,  1938 
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Interpretation  oi  Chemical  Analyses 
of  Preserves  and  Jams 

Contribution  from  Food  Division,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

by  J.  W.  SALE, 

In  Charge,  Beverage  Section,  Food  Division 


TO  determine  whether  or  not  a  market  sample  of  an  alleged 
preserve  or  jam  is  misbranded  as  to  name,  there  must  be 
(1)  a  general  understanding  as  to  the  proportions  of  fruit  and 
sugar  used  in  making  fruit  preserve (c);  (2)  an  accurate  and 
appropriate  chemical  analysis  of  the  sample;  and  (3)  a  com¬ 
prehensive  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  fruit  of 
the  kind  declared  on  the  label. 

Quantitative  Composition  of  Fruit  Preserve 
Following  three  public  hearings  on  the  subject  (one  in  1904, 
two  in  1905)  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  March, 
1906,  announced (d)  that  preserve  and  jam  are  prepared  from 
not  less  than  45  pounds  of  fruit  to  each  55  pounds  of  sugar. 
The  records  indicate  that  these  proportions  were  based  on  the 
long-established  household  practice  of  using  a  pound  of  fruit 
to  a  pound  of  sugar  (i.e.,  “pound  for  pound”)  with  a  reasonable 
tolerance  for  manufacturers  of  the  commercial  articles.  Later 
announcements  in  1906(e),  1919(f),  1926(g),  1927(h),  1928 (i), 
1931  (j),  1932 (k),  1933(1),  and  1936 (m),  contained  the  same 
requirement  as  to  proportion  of  fruit  to  sugar  in  the  original 
batch  as  did  that  of  March,  1906.  These  later  rulings  followed 
five  public  hearings  dealing  with  the  standard  for  preserve, 
which  were  held  as  follows:  March  9,  1916  (Washington,  D.  C.), 
June  10,  1918  (San  Francisco,  Calif.),  April  16,  1924  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.),  March  2,  1925  (Washin^on,  D.  C.),  and  July  15, 
1925  (Washington,  D.  C.). 

The  current  advisory  definition  and  standard  for  preserve  and 
jam  as  it  appears  in  the  U.  S.  Service  and  Regulation  Announce¬ 
ments,  Food  and  Drug  No.  2,  Rev.  5  (November,  1936)  follows: 

PRESERVE,  FRUIT  PRESERVE,  JAM,  FRUIT  JAM.  The 
product  made  by  cooking  to  a  suitable  consistence  properly  pre¬ 
pared  fresh  fruit,  cold-pack  fruit,  canned  fruit,  or  a  mixture  of 
two  or  all  of  these,  with  sugar  or  with  sugar  and  dextrose,  with 
or  without  water.  In  its  preparation  not  less  than  45  pounds 
of  fruit  are  used  to  each  55  pounds  of  sugar  or  of  sugar  and 
dextrose.  A  product  in  which  the  fruit  is  whole  or  in  relatively 
large  pieces  is  customarily  designated  a  “preserve”  rather  than 
a  “jam”. 

On  June  8,  1934,  after  public  hearings  had  been  held,  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  approved  a  “Code  of  Fair 
Competition  for  the  Preserve,  Maraschino  Cherry  and  Glace 
Fruit  Industry”  containing  a  standard  for  fruit  preserves  and 
fruit  jams.  It  was  stated  in  this  standard  that  not  less  than 
45  pounds  of  actual  fruit  are  used  to  each  55  pounds  of  sugar 
in  fruit  preserves  and  fruit  jams  and  that  the  mixture  is  cooked 


(c)  The  term  “preserve”  as  used  herein  will  include  “jam”.  A  product  in 
which  the  fruit  is  whole  or  in  relatively  large  pieces  is  customarily 
designated  a  “preserve”  rather  than  a  “jam”. 

(d)  Circ.  No.  17,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  March  8,  1906. 

(e)  Circ.  No.  19,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  June  26,  1906.  Reissued, 
1916. 

(f)  Circ.  No.  136,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  June,  1919. 

(g)  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Food  Inspection  Decision  203,  Aug.  1926. 

(h)  Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements,  Food  and  Drug  No.  2,  Dec.,  1927. 


(i)  Service  and 
Dec.,  1928. 
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Rev. 

1, 

(j)  Service  and 
Sept.,  1931. 
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(k)  Service  and 
June,  1932. 
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(1)  Service  and 
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to  a  pulpy  or  semi-solid  consistency,  or  when  pectinous  material 
is  added,  to  not  less  than  68  per  cent  water-soluble  solids. 

Rule  1  of  “Trade  Practice  Rules,  Preserve  Manufacturing 
Industry,”  issued  September  12,  1936,  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  provides  for  the  use  of  not  less  than  45  pounds 
of  actual  fruit  to  each  55  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  manufacture  of 
preserves  and  jam  and  the  cooking  or  concentrating  of  the 
mixture  to  a  suitable  consistency,  or  when  pectinous  material  is 
added,  to  not  less  than  68  per  cent  water-soluble  solids. 

During  the  past  year,  the  writer  has  interviewed  many  manu¬ 
facturers  of  preserves  in  the  western,  central,  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  has  found  it  to  be  the  practice  in  the 
industry  to  consider  as  fruit  preserves,  whether  or  not  the 
word  “Pure”  is  a  part  of  the  name,  only  products  in  which  the 
proportion  of  fruit  to  sugar  used  in  the  batch  is  not  less  than 
that  stated  above.  He  has  also  interviewed  many  buyers  for 
chain  stores  and  other  retail  stores  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  has  found  that  when  they  purchase  fruit  preserves 
or  fruit  jam,  they  invariably  expect  to  obtain  products  made 
from  not  less  than  45  pounds  of  fruit  to  each  55  pounds  of 
sugar.  Numerous  home  economics  teachers  and  home  demon¬ 
stration  agents  whom  the  writer  has  interviewed  state  that  they 
understand  and  teach  that  preserves  are  made  from  at  least  a 
cup  of  fruit  to  each  cup  of  sugar  and  that  they  consider  products 
of  this  type  which  contain  less  fruit,  to  be  imitation  preserves. 

The  independent  findings  of  three  governmental  agencies  and 
the  recent  investigations  of  trade  and  consumer  understanding 
conducted  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  show  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  standard  for  preserves  and  jams  through 
custom  and  usage  and  by  trade  understanding  of  these  terms 
is  definite  and  certain  and  that  a  name  such  as  “Strawberry 
Preserve”  has  a  definite  meaning  in  the  preserving  industry 
throughout  the  United  States.  Such  names  have  an  established 
meaning  in  literature,  in  schools,  and  in  the  home.  In  the 
United  States,  any  article  labeled  as  a  fruit  preserve  or  fruit 
jam  which  is  not  made  from  at  least  45  pounds  of  fruit  to  each 
55  pounds  of  sugar  and  cooked  to  suitable  consistency,  will 
unquestionably  deceive  and  mislead,  whether  the  purchaser  is 
a  buyer  for  a  chain  store  distributing  many  carloads  of  pre¬ 
serves  annually,  or  an  individual  housewife  purchasing  a  single 
jar  of  jam  for  the  children. 

Chemical  Analysis  of  Presrves 

Methods  for  the  chemical  analysis  of  preserves  are  contained 
in  “Official  and  Tentative  Methods  of  Analysis  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists”  and  in  the  Journal  of  that 
Association.  Regulation  4  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
states  that  all  foods  shall  be  analyzed  by  the  methods  prescribed 
by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  when 
applicable,  provided,  however,  that  any  method  of  analysis  or 
examination  satisfactory  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
may  be  employed. 

Water-insoluble  solids,  total  ash,  or  ash  of  the  water-soluble 
portion,  potash,  and  phosphate  are  criteria  of  the  fruit  content, 
as  will  be  explained  later.  Whether  total  ash  or  ash  of  the 
water-soluble  portion  is  to  be  determined  will  depend  upon  which 
of  these  constituents  was  determined  on  the  samples  of  fruits 
used  for  comparison.  Percent  total  ash  in  the  preserves  should 
be  compared  with  per  cent  total  ash  in  the  fruit,  and  per  cent 
ash  of  the  water-soluble  portion  of  the  preserve  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  ash  of  the  water-soluble  portion  of  the  corre- 
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spending  fruit,  (n).  Total  reducing  sugars  after  inversion 
should  be  determined  in  order  that  the  degree  of  concentration 
can  be  calculated,  as  will  be  explained  later.  The  determination 
of  soluble  solids  is  useful  for  this  purpose  also.  If  the  non-sugar 
solids  are  desired,  total  solids  and  sucrose  should  be  determined 
also,  since  non-sugar  solids  are  the  total  solids  less  the  sum  of 
the  sucrose  and  invert  sugar  in  the  sample.  Non-sugar  solids 
have  not  been  used  here  as  an  index  of  fruit  content  of  pre¬ 
serves  for  many  years,  because  constituents  which  can  be 
determined  directly  and  with  greater  accuracy  have  been  shown 
to  reflect  the  fruit  content  more  closely.  Determination  of 
alcohol  precipitate,  pectic  acid,  and  total  acidity  will  show 
whether  or  not  added  pectinous  substance  and  added  acid  are 
present.  When  glucose,  artifleial  color  or  fruit  other  than  that 
named  on  the  label,  are  suspected,  glucose,  artifleial  color  and 
the  characteristic  acid  or  acids  of  the  named  fruit  should  be 
determined.  Microscopic  examination  will  usually  show  the 
presence  of  foreign  fruit  tissue.  The  report  of  analysis  should 
include  a  statement  of  the  odor,  taste,  and  appearance  of  the 
sample.  Occasion  will  arise  when  other  constituents,  such  as 
sulphur  in  ash,  lactic  acid,  etc.,  should  be  determined,  but  the 
analysis  described  above  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  method  of 
arriving  at  the  proportion  of  fruit  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  preserve,  the  subject  with  which  we  are  chiefly  dealing  here. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Fruits 

Realizing  many  years  ago  the  need  of  authentic  data  on  the 
chemical  composition  of  fruits,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  and  its  predecessor,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  began  to 
collect  and  analyze  representative  samples  of  fruits  of  the 
kind  used  in  preserves  and  jellies.  The  work  was  begun  on  a 
broad  scale  in  1919  and  has  been  continued  more  or  less  regu¬ 
larly  throughout  the  intervening  years.  Approximately  1,000 
such  samples  have  been  collected  and  analyzed  under  this 
project.  Each  of  the  samples  is  known  to  be  free  from  added 
sugar,  excess  water,  or  other  foreign  substance.  The  resulting 
data,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  fruits  which  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  used  in  preserves  (blueberries,  cranberries,  citrus  fruits, 
pears,  and  pomegranates),  covering  774  samples,  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  tables  1  and  2,  which  are  self-explanatory. 

Minima  and  maxima  have  not  been  included  in  the  tables, 
since  they  are  not  used  in  determining  the  fruit  content  of 
preserves  by  the  procedure  described  herein.  File  copies  of 
the  voluminous  individual  analyses  can  be  consulted  at  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Determination  of  Fruit  Content  of  Preserves  from  Their 
Chemical  Analyses. 

When  a  quantity  of  fruit  and  a  quantity  of  granulated  sugar 
are  concentrated  by  cooking,  the  resulting  mixture  will  contain 
the  same  quantities  of  water-insoluble  solids  (seeds  and  fibrous 
material),  ash  (mineral  matter),  potash,  and  phosphate  that 
were  present  in  the  amount  of  fruit  taken,  since  granulated 
sugar  will  not  contribute  to  the  mixture  appreciable  amounts 
of  any  of  the  constituents  in  question  and  none  of  these  con¬ 
stituents  will  be  lost  in  the  process  of  cooking.  Analyses  of 
experimental  batches  of  preserves  made  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  have  shown  that 
the  percentages  of  these  constituents  in  the  mixture  are  in  strict 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  fruit  used.  Furthermore,  it  has 
been  found  by  making  up  experimental  batches  in  preserve 
factories  and  in  the  laboratory  that  the  content  of  fruit  in  con¬ 
centrated  mixtures  of  fruit  and  sugar  will  be  closely  approxi¬ 
mated  when  the  average  values,  set  forth  in  table  1,  of  two 
or  more  of  the  diagnostic  constituents  mentioned  above  are  used 
as  a  basis  of  comparison. 

Since  commercial  preserves  frequently  contain  added  acid 
and  commercial  pectin,  the  total  acidity  and  pectic  acid  of  a 
market  sample  are  not  dependable  indices  of  the  fruit  content, 
when  the  ratios  of  certain  constituents  to  each  other  show  that 
the  sample  contains  added  acid  and  added  pectin  as  explained 
below. 

Some  manufacturers  of  preserves  and  jams  use,  in  the  place 
of  the  customary  pure  granulated  sugar,  a  partially  refined 
sugar  sirup,  sometimes  called  “liquid  sugar.”  This  so-called 
liquid  sugar  contains  varying  amounts  of  mineral  matter  (ash), 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  refinement.  When  such  sugar 

(n)  The  unqualified  term  “ash”  as  used  in  this  article  means  the  ash  of  the 
water  soluble  portion. 


sirup  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  an  alleged  preserve,  the  ash 
in  the  finished  product  will  be  derived  not  only  from  fruit  but 
from  “liquid  sugar”  also.  It  is  a  common  practice  in  the 
preserving  industry  for  manufacturers  to  add  commercial  pectin 
in  the  manufacture  of  alleged  preserves  to  thicken  them,  and 
when  this  substance  is  used  it  will  contribute  some  mineral 
matter  to  them.  Other  variations  from  the  normal  practice  of 
manufacture  of  preserves  which  must  be  considered  are  caused 
by  the  use  of  glucose,  acid  phosphate,  and  artifleial  color.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  the  presence  of  the  substances  mentioned  above  will 
be  found  in  the  ratio  of  various  constituents  in  the  alleged 
preserve  to  each  other.  Added  pectin  and  added  acid  will  be 
indicated  when  the  ratios  of  pectic  acid  to  ash  (i.e.,  per  cent 
pectic  acid  and/or  per  cent  ash)  and  of  total  acid  to  ash  (i.e., 
per  cent  total  acid  and/or  per  cent  ash)  are  abnormally  high 
(i.e.,  well  above  the  average).  When  these  ratios  are  abnor¬ 
mally  low  and  the  ratio  of  ash  to  potash  (i.e.,  per  cent  and/or 
per  cent  K,0)  is  in  each  case  abnormally  high.  The  presence  of 
substances  other  than  fruit  which  contribute  ash  material,  is 
indicated.  Abnormally  high  ratios  of  alcohol  precipitates  to 
ash  (i.e.,  per  cent  alcohol  precipitate  and/or  per  cent  ash)  and 
of  alcohol  precipitate  to  pectic  acid  (i.e.,  per  cent  alcohol  precipi¬ 
tate  and/or  per  cent  pectic  acid)  indicate  presence  of  glucose, 
which  should  be  confirmed  by  determining  commercial  glucose. 
Abnormally  high  ratios  of  insoluble  solids  to  ash  or  to  potash 
(i.e.,  per  cent  insoluble  solids  and/or  per  cent  ash  or  per  cent 
KiO)  indicate  either  the  use  of  fruit  from  which  the  juice  has 
been  drained  off,  or  the  addition  of  fruit  pomace. 

The  effect  of  using  “liquid  sugar”  and  commercial  pectin,  on 
the  analysis  and  apparent  fruit  content  of  preserves,  is  clearly 
shown  in  tables  3  and  8. 

In  order  to  be  certain  that  the  fruit  shortage  of  a  shipment 
of  alleged  preserves  is  real  and  substantial,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  in  arriving  at  its  conclusions,  takes  into  account 
not  only  the  various  available  measures  of  fruit  content,  but 
also  examines  several  different  batches  of  the  same  manufac¬ 
turer.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
ratio  of  45  pounds  of  fruit  to  each  55  pounds  of  sugar  in  the 
standard  is  a  minimum,  ratio  with  respect  to  the  fruit  content. 

Typical  supporting  data  for  the  conclusions  stated  above  are 
contained  in  tables  3  to  8,  inclusive.  These  tables  are  self- 
explanatory  with  the  exception  of  the  method  of  obtaining  part 
of  the  data  in  table  8,  which  will  be  explained  later  under  the 
caption  “Calculation  of  number  of  pounds  of  fruit  used  to  each 
55  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  original  batch”.  The  particular 
batches  dealt  with  in  tables  3  to  8  inclusive,  were  prepared  in  a 
factory  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  February  1938,  and  analyzed  by 
chemists  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  They  represent 
a  number  of  different  fruits  and  manufacturing  formulas.  These 
results  are  similar  to  those  obtained  on  other  experimental 
batches,  and  are  in  accord  with  the  experience  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  extended  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

The  fallacy  of  using  the  absolute  minima  of  the  various 
diagnostic  constituents  in  arriving  at  the  fruit  content  of  an 
alleged  preserve  can  be  illustrated  by  applying  this  procedure 
to  the  analyses  of  the  supeiwised  factory  packs  of  substandard 
and  standard  preserves  in  table  3.  For  example,  the  first 
sample  in  this  table  is  number  8161-D  and  is  a  substandard 
apricot  preserve  made  from  40.6  pounds  of  fruit  to  each  55 
pounds  of  sugar.  If  the  minimum  insoluble  solids  of  the  42 
authentic  samples  of  apricots,  which  our  records  show  is  1.23 
per  cent,  is  used  for  comparison,  there  would  be  obtained  an 
apparent  fruit  content  of  74  pounds  of  fruit  to  each  55  pounds 
of  sugar,  a  quantity  of  fruit  which  is  nearly  double  the  amount 
that  was  actually  used.  Such  minima  (exceptional  by  defini¬ 
tion)  are  not  a  factor  in  interpreting  the  analyses  of  preserves 
made  from  batches  of  commercial  size. 

Calculation  of  Number  of  Pounds  of  Fruit  Used  to  Each 
55  Pounds  of  Sugar  in  the  Original  Batch. 

Since  it  is  customary  in  the  preserve  industry  to  express  the 
composition  of  a  preserve  in  terms  of  pounds  of  fruit  used  to 
each  55  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  original  batch,  it  is  convenient 
for  ready  comparison  to  express  the  proportion  of  fruit  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  sample  of  alleged  preserves  in  the  same 
manner.  A  detailed  example  of  the  method  of  arriving  at  the 
amounts  of  fruit  and  sugar  used  in  the  manufacture  of  an 
alleged  preserve,  using  as  a  basis  the  ash  content  of  the  alleged 
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preserve  and  the  average  ash  content  of  the  corresponding  fruit, 
follows: 

100  lbs.  of  alleged  preserve  contains  0.2  lb.  ash  (actual 
analysis) . 

100  lbs.  of  the  fruit  contains  0.5  lb.  ash  (average  of 
authentics). 

If  100  lbs.  of  the  fruit  contains  0.5  lb.  of  ash,  how  much  of 
that  fruit  will  contain  0.2  lb.  of  ash?  Expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  proportion  we  have: 

100:0.5  :  :  X:0.2 
X  =  40  lbs.  fruit 

100  lbs.  alleged  preserve  contains  70.0  lbs.  total  invert 
sugar  (actual  analysis). 

This  same  alleged  preserve  contains  both  added  sugar  and 
sugar  normal  to  the  fruit  used. 

100  lbs.  of  the  fruit  contains  8.0  lbs.  of  invert  sugar  and 
1  lb.  of  it  contains  0.08  lb.  invert  sugar  (average  of 
authentics). 

Then  40  lbs.  of  fruit  contains  40  x  0.08  lb.  invert  sugar  or 
3.2  lbs.  invei't  sugar  in  100  lbs.  alleged  preserves. 

70.0  lbs. — 3.2  lbs.  =  66.8  lbs.  added  invert  sugar  in  100 
lbs.  alleged  preserve. 

Since  the  sugar  added  as  such  was  in  the  form  of  sucrose 
(ordinary  sugar)  when  the  batch  was  made  up,  the 
66.8  lbs.  of  invert  sugar  can  be  calculated  to  an 
equivalent  weight  of  sucrose  by  multiplying  66.8  by 
0.95,  giving  63.5  lbs.  of  sucrose. 

40  lbs.  raw  fruit  concentrated  by  cooking  with  63.5  lbs. 
sugar  to  100  lbs.  will  give  a  product  with  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  alleged  preserve. 

If  40  lbs.  raw  fruit  is  used  with  63.5  lbs.  of  sugar,  how 
much  raw  fruit  will  be  used  to  55  lbs.  of  sugar?  Ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  form  of  a  proportion  we  have: 

40  :  63.5  :  :  X  :  55 

X  =  34.6  lbs.  fruit  used  to  55  lbs.  sugar  in 
original  batch. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  amounts  of  fruit  and  sugar  used  can 
be  calculated  from  the  insoluble  solids,  potash,  or  any  other 
reliable  indices  of  fruit  content.  The  average  of  the  apparent 
fruit  contents  calculated  from  several  of  these  reliable  indices 
is  used  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  its  regulatory 
work.  This  average  figure  will  closely  approximate  the  number 
of  pounds  of  fruit  to  each  55  pounds  of  sugar,  actually  used  by 
the  manufacturer,  when  appropriate  consideration  is  given  to 
the  possibility  of  ash  material  being  present  from  non-fruit 
sources  as  will  be  shown  by  the  ratios  of  the  constituents  to 
each  other. 

Calculation  of  Added  Water. 

Preserves  which  are  made  from  fruit  and  sugar  in  the  normal 
proportions,  and  which  are  concentrated  by  cooking  in  the 
usual  way,  will  not  contain  in  their  finished  form  any  added 
water.  Moreover,  the  weight  of  the  fruit  and  sugar  mixture 
will  be  reduced  10  per  cent  or  more  by  the  removal  of  fruit 
moisture  in  the  process  of  cooking.  The  proportion  of  added 
water  in  an  alleged  preserve  when  this  adulterant  is  present  can 
be  readily  calculated.  The  number  of  pounds  of  fruit  used  to 
each  55  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  preparation  of  the  alleged  pre¬ 
serve,  having  been  determined  by  the  procedure  described  above, 
the  amount  found  is  multiplied  by  the  average  percentage  of 
sugar  as  invert  in  the  corresponding  kind  of  fruit.  The  result 
obtained  is  the  pounds  of  fruit  sugar  and  is  added  to  the  pounds 
of  added  sugar  expressed  as  “invert  sugar”,  namely  57.9.  The 
sum  is  the  pounds  of  total  sugar  expressed  as  invert  sugar  in 
the  original  mixture.  When  this  sum  is  divided  by  the  per¬ 
centage  of  total  sugars  expressed  as  invert  sugar  in  the  finished 
preserve,  the  quotient  multiplied  by  100  will  be  the  pounds  of 
finished  preserve  obtained  from  the  original  fruit  and  sugar 
mixture.  The  difference  between  this  figure  and  the  weight  in 
pounds  of  the  fruit  and  sugar  used  in  the  original  mixture  will 
be  the  amount  of  added  water  in  the  finished  preserve. 

For  example,  if  the  proportion  of  fruit  to  sugar  as  found  by 
the  procedure  previously  described  is  14  pounds  of  fruit  to  each 
55  pounds  of  sugar  and  the  average  content  of  sugar  in  the  fruit 
is  6  per  cent,  then  the  pounds  of  sugar  in  the  fruit  will  be  0.84 
(6  per  cent  of  14).  In  the  process  of  cooking,  the  65  pounds 


of  added  sugar  in  the  original  mixture  will  be  inverted  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  Regardless  of  the  degree  of  inversion, 
conclusions  arrived  at  will  be  accurate  if  both  the  sugar  in  the 
original  mixture  and  the  sugar  in  the  preserve  are  compared 
on  the  basis  of  complete  inversion.  When  55  pounds  of  sugar 
are  completely  inverted,  it  will  weigh  57.9  pounds.  The  sum  of 
the  sugar  in  the  fruit  and  the  added  sugar  is  58.74  (0.84  lb.  plus 
57.9  lbs.).  If  the  total  sugars  after  inversion  in  the  preserve 
are  67  per  cent,  as  determined  by  analysis,  the  weight  of  the 
finished  preserve  will  be  87.7  pounds  (58.74x  100.).  The  dif- 

(  67  ) 

ference  between  the  weight  of  the  finished  preserve,  namely, 
87.7,  and  the  weight  of  the  original  fruit  and  sugar  mixture, 
namely,  69  (14  plus  55)  will  be  18.7,  which  is  the  pounds  of 
added  water  present  in  87.7  pounds  of  preserve,  or  21  per  cent 
of  added  water. 

Summary 

The  understanding  in  the  preserve  industry  and  among  buyers 
of  fruit  preserves  as  to  the  proportion  of  fruit  and  sugar  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  commercial  fruit  preserves  in  the  United 
States,  is  definite,  certain,  and  general;  it  is  to  the  effect  that 
fruit  preserves  are  made  from  not  less  than  45  pounds  of  fruit 
to  each  55  pounds  of  sugar,  concentrated  by  cooking. 

The  present  method  used  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  in  calculating  the  fruit  content  of  market  samples  of  alleged 
preserves  and  jams  from  their  analysis,  has  been  outlined,  and 
its  application  demonstrated  on  products  of  known  composition. 
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TABLE  1 


Averases  of  analyses  of  fruits  of  known  origin  (i.  e.,  authentic  fruits) 
collected  and  analyzed  by  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration* 


Total 

Sugars 

Kind  of  as  Invert 
Fruit  % 

Soluble 

Solids 

% 

Insol¬ 

uble 

Solids 

% 

Ash  of 
sample 
solution 
% 

Phosphate 

Mgms. 

per  100  % 

grams  in 

sample  ash 

Apples  . 

11.1 

13.7 

2.34 

0.32 

24 

7 

No.  of  samples . 

(29) 

(38) 

(25) 

(38) 

(37) 

(37) 

Apricots  . 

9.8 

14.4 

1.66 

.80 

56 

7 

No.  of  samples . 

(40) 

(40) 

(40) 

(42) 

(41) 

(41) 

Blackberries  . 

7.0 

10.0 

6.24 

.46 

43 

9 

No.  of  samples . 

(54) 

(54) 

(54) 

(55) 

(53) 

(53) 

Cherries  . 

9.3 

13.9 

1.41 

.48 

44 

9 

No.  of  samples . 

(38) 

(37) 

(45) 

(52) 

(45) 

(45) 

Crabapples  . 

11.2 

15.4 

2.98 

.41 

36 

9 

No.  of  samples . 

(30) 

(30) 

(18) 

(30) 

(30) 

(30) 

Currants  . 

6.0 

10.6 

5.71 

.58 

48 

8 

No.  of  samples . 

(35) 

(35) 

(25) 

(35) 

(31) 

(31) 

Figs  . 

15.8 

19.0 

2.76 

.55 

47 

8 

No.  of  samples . 

(16) 

(16) 

(16) 

(16) 

(14) 

(14) 

Gooseberries  . 

3.9 

8.2 

3.13 

.43 

29 

7 

No.  of  samples . 

(8) 

(8) 

(8) 

(8) 

(8) 

(8) 

Guavas  . 

4.3 

7.6 

10.24 

.62 

39 

6 

No.  of  samples . 

(24) 

(24) 

(24) 

(24) 

(24) 

(24) 

Grapes  . 

11.6 

14.1 

1.47 

.62 

30 

6 

No.  of  samples . 

(31) 

(31) 

(19) 

(32) 

(31) 

(31) 

Loganberries  . 

6.3 

10.6 

5.75 

.50 

44 

9 

No.  of  samples . 

(35) 

(35) 

(35) 

(35) 

(35) 

(35) 

Peaches  . 

8.8 

11.8 

1.40 

.49 

44 

9 

No.  of  samples . 

(33) 

(33) 

(33) 

(34) 

(34) 

(34) 

Pineapples  . 

12.8 

14.6 

1.12 

.43 

14 

3 

No.  of  samples . 

(40) 

(40) 

(40) 

(40) 

(40) 

(40) 

Plums  . 

7.4 

14.8 

1.52 

.67 

38 

7 

No.  of  samples . 

(40) 

(40) 

(40) 

(40) 

(40) 

(40) 

Quinces  . 

7.6 

13.2 

4.58 

.44 

37 

8 

No.  of  samples . 

(19) 

(21) 

(11) 

(21) 

(21) 

(21) 

Raspberries  (Red) 

7.2 

10.5 

5.89 

.45 

47 

11 

No.  of  samples . 

(58) 

(57) 

(57) 

(60) 

(59) 

(59) 

Raspberries  ( Black ) 

7.1 

11.2 

8.85 

.56 

53 

10 

No.  of  samples . 

(15) 

(15) 

(15) 

(17) 

(17) 

(17) 

Strawberries  . 

5.3 

8.0 

2.69 

.46 

44 

9 

No.  of  samples . 

(o)  Deceased. 

(172) 

(164) 

(196) 

(195) 

(182) 

(182) 

10 


THE  CANN  INC  TRADE 


August  1,  1938 


Potash 

(KjO)  Alco-  cc 

Mgs.  per  hoi  N/10  Total  Acidity 


Kind  of 
Fruit 

100 

grams 

sample 

% 

in 

ash 

pre¬ 

cipitate 

% 

Pectic 

acid 

% 

per  100 
grams 
sample 

% 

Cal¬ 

culated 

as 

Apples  . 

166 

45 

0.71 

0.38 

77 

0.62 

malic 

No.  of  samples.... 

(12) 

(12) 

(38) 

(38) 

(38) 

(38) 

Apricots  . 

454 

54 

.81 

.46 

168 

1.13 

malic 

No.  of  samples.... 

(20) 

(20) 

(40) 

(37) 

(40) 

(40) 

Blackberries  . 

235 

49 

.58 

.32 

170 

1.09  isocitric 

No.  of  samples.... 

(15) 

(16) 

(55) 

(66) 

(62) 

(62) 

Cherries  . 

248 

51 

.20 

.09 

203 

1.36 

malic 

No.  of  samples.... 

(20) 

(20) 

(47) 

(47) 

(46) 

(46) 

Crabapples  . 

1.09 

.59 

159 

1.07 

malic 

No.  of  samples.... 

(30) 

(30) 

(30) 

(30) 

Currants  . 

.61 

.39 

334 

2.14 

citric 

No.  of  samples.... 

(35) 

(34) 

(34) 

(34) 

Figs  . 

.89 

.49 

31 

.20 

citric 

No.  of  samples.... 

(16) 

(16) 

(16) 

(16) 

Gooseberries  . 

.82 

.52 

371 

2.37 

citric 

No.  of  samples.... 

(8) 

(8) 

(8) 

(8) 

Guavas  . 

.90 

.50 

156 

.87 

citric 

No.  of  samples.... 

(24) 

(24) 

(24) 

(24) 

Grapes  . 

.41 

.26 

169 

1.19  tartaric 

No.  of  samples.... 

(32) 

(32) 

(31) 

(31) 

Loganberries  . 

.69 

.37 

342 

2.19 

citric 

No.  of  samples.... 

(35) 

(35) 

(36) 

(36) 

Peaches  . 

246 

51 

.82 

.40 

93 

.62 

malic 

No.  of  samples.... 

(14) 

(14) 

(32) 

(32) 

(33) 

(33) 

Pineapples  . 

197 

45 

.12 

.04 

122 

.78 

citric 

No.  of  samples.... 

(21) 

(21) 

(40) 

(40) 

(39) 

(39) 

Plums  . 

1.16 

.70 

330 

2.21 

malic 

No.  of  samples.... 

(40) 

(40) 

(40) 

(40) 

Quinces  . 

1.03 

.61 

146 

.98 

malic 

No.  of  samples.... 

(21) 

(21) 

(21) 

(21) 

Raspberries  (Red ) 

193 

44 

.63 

.30 

210 

1.35 

citric 

No.  of  samples.... 

(29) 

(29) 

(58) 

(68) 

(58) 

(68) 

Raspberries 

(Black)  . 

.65 

.35 

162 

1.04 

citric 

No.  of  samples.... 

(17) 

(17) 

(17) 

(17) 

Strawberries  . 

209 

50 

.53 

.33 

174 

1.11 

citric 

No.  of  samples.... 

.  (25) 

(25) 

(193) 

(193) 

(197) 

(197) 

•  Predecessor,  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 


TABLE  2 

Source  and  time  of  collection  of  authentic  fruits  in  Table  1 
(Figures  in  parenthesis  are  numbers  of  samples) 

Apples — Cal.  (4);  Colo.  (12);  Mich.  (1);  N.  Y.  (2);  Oregon 

(5) ;  Wn.  (13);  and  Utah  (1).  1922  (3);  1923  (32); 

year  not  reported  (3). 

Apricots— Cal.  (40);  Utah  (1);  Wn.  (1);  1924  (17);  1925  (6); 
1935  (19). 

Blackberries — Cal.  (17) ;  Colo.  (4) ;  F'la.  (2) ;  Ga.  (4) ;  La.  (3) ; 
1919  (1);  1921  (3);  1922  (19);  1923  (1);  1924  (2); 
1926  (1);  1927  (2);  1935  (21);  year  not  reported  (5). 
Cherries — Colo.  (4);  Ill.  (1);  Mass.  (1);  Mich.  (7);  Mo.  (2); 
N.  J.  (3);  New  York  (14);  Ohio  (5);  Ore.  (1);  Pa.  (1); 
Wn.  (7);  Wise.  (3);  state  not  reported  (3).  1919  (2); 

1924  (15);  1925  (22);  1935  (9);  1937  (4). 

Crabapples — Cal.  (4);  Ill.  (1);  Mich.  (14);  Wn.  (11).  1932 

(1)  ;  1925  (1) ;  1935  (27) ;  year  not  reported  (1). 

Currants — Cal.  (1);  Colo.  (5);  Md.  (1);  Mass.  (2);  Mich.  (2); 

N.  J.  (1);  N.  Y.  (10);  Ohio  (2);  Ore.  (1);  Pa.  (1);  Wn. 

(6) .  State  not  reported  (3);  1923  (10);  1924  (9);  1925 
(4) ;  1935  (8) ;  year  not  reported  (4). 

Figs— Cal.  (10);  La.  (4);  Tex.  (2).  1923  (1);  1924  (4); 

1925  (5) ;  1926  (3) ;  1935  (3). 

Gooseberries — Colo.  (1);  N.  J.  (2);  Wn.  (5).  1923  (4);  1924 

(2)  ;  1935  (2). 

Guavas— Fla.  (24).  1935  (2);  1936  (18);  1937  (4). 

Grapes — Ark.  (3);  Cal.  (2);  Colo.  (1);  Mich.  (5);  Mo.  (7); 
Wn.  (4).  State  not  reported  (10).  1919  (1);  1923  (2); 

1924  (2);  1927  (6);  1935  (19);  year  not  reported  (2). 

Loganberries — Cal.  (7);  Ore.  (9);  Wn.  (19).  1921  (5);  1922 

(11);  1935  (19). 

Peaches — Ala.  (1);  Cal.  (18);  Colo.  (2);  Ga.  (4);  Mich.  (5); 
N.  Y.  (1);  Ohio  (1);  Tex.  (1);  Wn.  (1).  1924  (10); 

1925  (9);  1935  (11).  Year  not  reported  (4). 

Pineapples — Hawaii  (37);  P.  R.  (3).  1922  (2);  1924  (2); 

1925  (3);  1935  (33). 

Plums — Cal.  (11);  Colo.  (1);  Ill.  (1);  Mich.  (11);  Mo.  (1) ; 
N.  Y.  (1);  Ohio  (1);  Wn.  (1).  State  not  reported  (12). 
1923  (2);  1924  (3);  1925  (1);  1935  (31).  Year  not  re¬ 
ported  (3). 

Quinces — Cal.  (6);  Md.  (2);  Mich.  (8);  N.  Y.  (3);  Ore.  (2). 

1923  (1);  1926  (5);  1935  (15). 

Raspberries  (Red) — Cal.  (9) ;  (3olo.  (6) ;  Mich.  (5) ;  N.  J.  (6) ; 
N.  Y.  (8);  Ore.  (1);  Wn.  (25).  State  not  reported  (1) ; 


1919  (1) ;  1922  (5) ;  1923  (7) ;  1925  (17) ;  1935  (22) ;  1937 
(6).  Year  not  reported  (2). 

Raspberries  (Black) — Colo.  (1);  Mich.  (2);  N.  Y.  (4);  Ore. 

(3) ;  Wn.  (7).  1923  (2) ;  1935  (13).  Year  not  reported  (2). 
Strawberries — Cal.  (18) ;  Colo.  (12) ;  Del.  (3) ;  Fla.  (5) ;  Ind. 
(1);  Ky.  (2);  La.  (8);  Md.  (12);  Mich.  (3);  Minn.  (1) ; 
Mo.  (1);  N.  C.  (4);  N.  J.  (21);  N.  Y.  (17);  Ore.  (17); 
Tenn.  (12);  Utah  (3);  Va.  (17);  Wn.  (16);  Wise.  (1). 
State  not  reported  (24).  1921  (23) ;  1922  (15) ;  1923  (53) ; 
1924  (16);  1925  (17);  1926  (4);  1927  (8);  1930  (1);  1935 
(58);  1938  (3). 

TABLE  3 


Analyses  of  superivsed  factory  packs  of  standard  and  sub-standard  preserves  (1) 


No.  of 

Sample  Kind 

Total 

Sugars 

as 

Invert 

% 

Insol. 

Solids 

% 

Ash 

of 

Sample 

Solution 

% 

mg/100 

gram 

sample 

P,0. 

% 

in 

ash 

K,0 

mg/100 

gram 

sample 

K,0 

% 

in 

ash 

8161D  Apricot  . 

.  69.2 

0.97 

0.41 

28.2 

6.9 

225.9 

55.1 

8162D  Apricot  . 

.  70.7 

0.96 

0.38 

27.9 

7.3 

215.2 

56.6 

8163D  Peach  . 

.  68.0 

0.23 

0.17 

10.7 

6.5 

60.0 

36.4 

8164D  Peach  . 

.  76.9 

0.30 

0.14 

10.0 

7.1 

60.1 

42.8 

8165D  Pineapple  . 

.  68.1 

0.49 

0.20 

6.8 

3.4 

69.0 

34.5 

8166D  Pineapple  . 

.  70.8 

0.49 

0.17 

7.0 

4.1 

60.7 

36.7 

8167D  Raspberry 

.  70.8 

2.92 

0.26 

17.1 

6.6 

118.3 

45.5 

8168D  Raspberry 

.  67.8 

3.15 

0.24 

19.2 

8.0 

118.8 

49.5 

8169D  Strawberry 

.  70.1 

1.02 

0.22 

14.0 

6.4 

92.5 

42.0 

8170D  Strawberry 

.  71.5 

0.99 

0.18 

13.2 

7.3 

83.1 

46.2 

8171D  Blackberry 

.  69.0 

2.32 

0.26 

12.9 

5.0 

103.1 

39.7 

8172D  Blackberry 

.  71.3 

2.46 

0.23 

13.3 

5.8 

99.4 

43.2 

(1)  Odd  numbered  samples  made  from  partially  refined  commercial  sugar 
sirups.  Even  numbered  samples  made  from  granulated  sugar.  Apricots 
and  peaches  from  No.  10  tins  labeled  “Solid  Pack’’.  Pineapples  from  No. 
10  tins  labeled  “Crushed  pineapple  in  juice’’.  Raspberries,  strawberries 
and  blackberries  in  crates  out  of  cold  storage.  All  samples  except  8161- 
2-7-8-D  contained  added  citric  acid  and  citrus  pectin  (100  grade). 

TABLE  4 

Ash,  phosphate  and  potash  contributed  by  sugar  sirup  and  pectin  to  the 
standard  and  substandard  preserves  in  table  3  (1) 

■  vfi, 

mgms.  mgms 


In  Preserve 

Ash 

% 

100 

grams 

100 

grams 

Sirup  No.  8179-D . 

No.  8161-D 

Apricot 

0.037 

12 

Pectin  No. . . 

No.  8161-D 

Apricot 

4> 

Sirup  No.-  — . 

No.  8162-D 

Apricot 

# 

Pectin  No. . . 

No.  8162-D 

Apricot 

Sirup  No.  8179-D . 

No.  8163-D 

Peach 

0.037 

12 

Pectin  Solution  No.  8180-D 

No.  8163-D 

Peach 

0.031 

0.7 

1 

Sirup  No. . . 

No.  8164-D 

Peach 

• 

Pectin  Solution  No.  8180-D 

No.  8164-D 

Peach 

0.036 

0.7 

1 

Sirup  No.  12006-D . 

No.  8165-D 

Pineapple 

O.038 

0.3 

10 

Pectin  Dry  No.  12003-D . 

No.  8165-D 

Pineapple 

0.028 

0.3 

3 

Sirup  No. . . 

No.  8166-D 

Pineapple 

» 

Pectin  Dry  No.  12003-D . 

No.  8166-D 

Pineapple 

0.029 

0.3 

3 

Sirup  No.  8179-D . 

No.  8167-D 

Raspberr. 

0.038 

12 

Pectin  No. . . 

No.  8167-D 

Raspberr. 

• 

Sirup  No. . . 

No.  8168-D 

Raspberr. 

♦ 

Pectin  No. . . 

No.  8168-D 

Raspberr. 

Sirup  No.  8179-D' . 

No.  8169-D 

Strawber. 

0.039 

13 

Pectin  Solution  No.  8180-D 

No.  8169-D 

Strawber. 

0.033 

0.7 

1 

Sirup  No. . . 

No.  8170-D 

Strawber. 

« 

Pectin  Solution  No.  8180-D 

No.  8170-D 

Strawber. 

0.033 

0.7 

1 

Sirup  No.  12006-D . 

No.  8171-D 

Blackber. 

0.041 

0.4 

11 

Pectin  Dry  No.  12003-D . 

No.  8171-D 

Blackber. 

0.018 

0.2 

2 

Sirup  No. . . 

No.  8172-D 

Blackber. 

« 

Pectin  Dry  No.  12003-D . 

No.  8172-D 

Blackber. 

0.019 

0.2 

2 

*  Not  used. 


(1)  Ash  contributed  by  added  citric  acid  was  less  than  0.001%  in  all  cases. 
These  corrections  are  based  on  analyses  of  the  partially  refined  sugar 
sirups  and  pectin  samples  and  the  amounts  of  them  used  in  making 
the  Eubtsandard  preserves. 

TABLE  6 


Analyses  of  supervised  factory  packs  of  standard  and  substandard  preserves 
corrected  where  necessary  for  added  ash,  phosphate  and  potash  derived  from 
partially  refined  sugar  sirup  and  pectin  (1) 


Preserve  Kind  of 

No.  Fruit 

Total 

Sugars 

After 

Inversion 

% 

Insoluble 

solids 

% 

Ash  of 
sample 
solution 
% 

P.O. 
mgms 
100  gms 

K.,0 
mgms 
100  gms 

8161-D  Apricot  . . 

....  69.2 

0.97 

0.37 

28 

214 

8162-D  Apricot  . 

....  70.7 

0.96 

0.38 

28 

215 

8163-D  Peach  . 

....  68.0 

0.23 

0.10 

10 

47 

8164-D  Peach  . 

....  75.9 

0.30 

0.10 

9 

59 

8165-D  Pineapple  . 

....  68.1 

0.49 

0.13 

6 

56 

8166-D  Pineapple  . 

....  70.8 

0.49 

0.14 

7 

58 

8167-D  Raspberries  .. 

....  70.8 

2.92 

0.22 

17 

106 

8168-D  Raspberries  .. 

....  67.8 

3.15 

0.24 

19 

119 

8169-D  Strawberries 

....  70.1 

1.02 

0.15 

13 

78 

8170-D  Strawberries 

....  71.5 

0.99 

0.15 

12 

82 

8171-D  Blackberries 

....  69.0 

2.32 

0.20 

12 

90 

8172-D  Blackberries 

....  71.3 

2.46 

0.21 

13 

97 

(1)  Based  on  data  in  tables  3  and  4. 

(Continwed  on  page  t6) 
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Kyler  Labeling  Machine 

Quickly  adjusted  for  wide  range  of  can  sizes 

ADICALLY  NEW 

MOST  CONVENIENCES 
FEWEST  PARTS 


“It  hat  tverything  with  half  the  parte’' 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 

Labeling  and  Boxing  Machine  Manufacturert 

Westminster,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 

DOMESTIC  DISTRIBUTORS — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Chisholm-Ryder  Company,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Berlin  Chap¬ 
man  Company,  Berlin,  Wis.;  Willard  Machinery  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.;  Duncan  Eguipment  &  Supply  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTOR — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co., 
Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

FOREIGN  DISTRIBUTOR — Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 


r- 1  •  [  A  O’!  t 


Pi  EDM ONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I N C OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


KEEP  YOUR  INSURANCE 
ABREAST  OF  YOUR  RISING 
VALUES 

YOU  CAN  DO  THIS 
AUTOMATICALLY 
WITHOUT  EXTRA  COST 

through 

CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER -INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


\ . VA\'-, 


BEDFORD 


VIRGINIA 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

using  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milk  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  at  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  House” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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Canners  Must  Get  T ogether— Cooperate 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


Straws  show  the  way  the  wind  blows.  Comment 
in  trade  papers  points  to  increased  co-operative 
merchandising  activity.  “Blueberry  co-op  starts 
campaign”,  reads  one  headline  in  current  issue  of  the 
Food  Field  Reporter.  “Plans  drive  to  move  the 
Valencia  crop”  reads  another.  The  information  is  also 
given  that  an  additional  tax  of  two  cents  a  box  is  being 
put  on  Valencias  to  finance  the  campaign.  Of  course, 
“co-ops”  are  concerned  in  these  activities,  but  only  the 
inertia,  of  canners  everywhere  tends  to  prevent  their 
doing  likewise.  The  inertia,  and  the  other  factors  that 
help  from  high  places,  is  not  to  be  had  in  the  canning 
business  because  when  the  little  fellow  can  sell  as  well 
as  the  big  one,  the  little  fellow  grows  larger  and  the 
big  fellow  gets  smaller.  Not  so  if  an  improved  process 
for  canning  is  available  to  all.  An  improvement  in 
technical  procedure,  improving  the  quality  of  a  pack  in 
any  canned  food,  helps  to  improve  consumer  demand 
and  large  and  small  alike  are  helped. 

Years  ago  The  Corn  Canners  Institute  started  along  a 
new  trail  in  the  canning  and  mercrandising  of  corn  lost 
itself  in  a  maze  of  statistics;  then  soon  lost  its  touch 
with  the  little  fellow  who  needed  what  it  could  give  the 
most,  and  then  passed  out  of  the  picture.  Today  in  our 
glorious  business  we  find  thinking  men  concluding  the 
best  they  can  do  toward  selling  more  goods  is  work 
more  closely  and  informatively  with  their  brokers. 
Those  resolving  to  do  this  and  nothing  more  will  do  a 
splendid  job,  but  will  still  be  only  scratching  the  sur¬ 
face. 

Last  week  I  sat  in  a  conference  in  connection  with 
the  advertising  plans  of  a  publication  edited  for  a  class 
of  readers  unusually  loyal  to  those  helping  them.  A 
department  store  formerly  supporting  the  magazine 
with  liberal  advertising  contracts  withdrew  its  support 
and  was  being  considered  again  as  a  possible  source  of 
advertising  revenue.  The  statement  was  made  by  one 
in  a  position  to  know  that  the  store  might  run  the  ad, 
but  would  have  to  pay  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars 
for  its  breach  of  contract  with  the  association  of  which 
it  was  a  member.  The  advertisement  was  neither  soli¬ 
cited  or  offered.  The  fine  to  be  assessed  for  infraction  of 
agreed  upon  rules  was  sufficient  reason  for  the  conclu¬ 
sion  reached. 

The  rush  of  small  business  men  to  Washington,  last 
Spring,  was  evidence  enough  of  the  disorganized,  un¬ 
organized  state  of  the  small  business  man  in  this 
country  today.  Farmers,  laborers,  reporters,  type¬ 
setters,  bus  drivers,  railroad  engineers  and  firemen, 
practically  all  classes  of  men  have  their  organized 
bodies  to  whom  they  may  turn  when  economic  stress 
presses  them.  Canners  are,  in  a  large  part,  in  this 


motley  class  of  small  business  men.  True,  they  have 
their  national  associations  and  their  state  organiza¬ 
tions  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  their 
interests  from  a  manufacturing  and  legislative  stand¬ 
point.  Talk  to  any  about  the  need  for  sales  aid  and 
assistance  and  all  will  agree  it  would  be  welcomed  like 
a  fur  coat  in  Siberia,  but  no  one  rushes  forth  to  supply 
it. 

Leading  can  companies  spend  money  freely  in  creat¬ 
ing  consumer  demand;  they  furnish  technical  treatises 
invaluable  to  the  medical  man  interested  in  knowing 
the  truth  about  canned  foods,  but  so  far  they  have 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  pioneered  in  helping  twenty 
tomato  canners  to  hold  onto  their  stocks,  when  a  wait 
of  a  month  would  have  added  at  least  five  cents  a  dozen 
to  the  price  of  two  and  a  half  tins  f.  o.  b.  factory.  I 
have  been  in  the  food  field  for  twenty  years  and  I  have 
yet  to  hear  of  the  representative  of  a  can  manufactur¬ 
ing  company  offering  to  supply  a  sales  analyst  for  a 
canner  whose  sales  were  spotty.  Of  course,  there  are 
so  many  reasons  why  they  could  not,  and  should  not, 
do  this  that  it  is  silly  to  even  think  they  might  offer 
such  a  service.  I  only  mentioned  the  matter  to  bring 
more  forcibly  than  ever  to  our  readers’  attention  that 
this  matter  of  sales  help  lodges  right  in  the  lap  of  the 
individual  canner. 

Our  fine  sections  in  the  national  association,  corn, 
peas,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  kraut,  etc.,  are  all  so  well 
ordered,  and  active  members  are  so  familiar  with  yearly 
procedure  it  is  hopeless  to  feel  that  possibly  something 
might  be  done  in  each  or  at  least  one  of  them,  toward 
solving  this  problem  of  how  to  get  co-operative  minded 
when  it  comes  to  disposing  of  our  pack. 

Although  this  matter  has  been  presented  before  in 
this  column,  and  will  no  doubt  be  covered  again  and 
again,  it  is  so  vital  at  this  time  I  want  to  shock  some¬ 
one  into  action  if  possible.  Nor  do  I  intend  to  be  simply 
critical.  I  want  to  present  several  suggestions  as  to 
how  those  interested  may  start  tomorrow  working 
toward  the  ultimate  goal  of  co-operative  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  foods  in  cans.  That  this  should  be  your  goal 
must  be  admitted  when  you  realize  that  ninety-nine 
per  cent  of  you  working  alone  have  not  grown  in 
financial  strength  or  merchandising  stature,  but  that 
your  buyers,  the  corporate  chains  and  the  voluntaries 
as  well  as  large  independent  jobbers,  have  strengthened 
their  positions  until  you  are  pretty  well  at  their  mercy. 
For  one  reason  or  another.  Even  brokers,  if  fair 
minded,  realize  your  position  and  its  apparent  hopeless¬ 
ness  as  evidenced  by  the  article  in  July  18th,  The 
Canning  Trade,  “Preparing  a  Table  in  The  Wilder¬ 
ness.” 
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This  big  task  must  be  worked  out  by  commodities 
first;  State  and  sectional  co-operation  by  canners  of 
the  same  goods  may  come  later.  A  lone  man  may  start 
the  ball  rolling  by  calling  a  meeting  in  his  community 
of  the  canners  packing  the  same  line  or  lines  as  he  does. 
Get  your  feet  under  the  same  table,  and  forget  for  the 
time  being  that  you  are  competitors.  If  this  is  hard 
to  do,  read  as  I  have  the  fine  recommendations  being 
made  for  frozen  foods  by  retail  dealers  who  until  the 
present  you  have  always  regarded  as  your  best  outlets 
for  the  goods  you  pack.  Think  of  wholesale  grocers 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  organization  of 
departments  for  the  handling  of  frozen  foods,  who 
never  spent  a  dime  in  arranging  improved  facilities 
for  the  selling  of  canned  foods  in  glass  and  tin.  Right 
now  I  can  take  you  to  a  wholesale  grocer  who  has  spent 
several  thousand  dollars  in  getting  ready  to  sell  frozen 
foods,  and  you  probably  can’t  find  a  half  dozen  cutting 
trays  in  his  whole  establishment,  nor  paper  spoons  nor 
cups.  You’ll  be  lucky  if  you  find  a  can  opener.  Yet 
he  sells  plenty  of  canned  foods. 

You  think  maybe  you  would  be  better  off  to  forget 
some  of  your  petty  grievances,  and  see  for  a  day  and  a 
night,  what  you  might  work  out  toward  selling  more 
by  telling  your  competitor  more  about  your  sales  prob¬ 
lems?  You’d  better  get  to  working  together  pretty 
soon  or  it  may  take  you  years  to  overcome  the  trade 
inroads  of  one  season  that  may  be  made  by  food  prod¬ 
ucts  with  which  you  are  as  yet  quite  unfamiliar.  As 
agenda  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  need  not  be  com¬ 
plicated  or  extensive.  Keep  away  from  stocks  on  hand, 
the  status  of  labor  organizations  in  each  territory 
represented ;  never  mind  if  the  market  seems  weak  and 
some  buyer  is  trying  to  kick  it  down  stairs  by  refusing 
to  take  some  large  blocks  of  stock  several  of  you  would 
like  to  dispose  of. 

Let’s  see  if  you  aren’t,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
covering  territory  that  might  better  be  left  to  others 
for  intensive  cultivation.  Let’s  see  whether  or  not  you 
are  all  satisfied  with  the  brokerage  representation  you 
have  at  present.  If  you  can’t  agree  on  hiring  a  sales 
engineer  to  guide  you  out  of  your  maze  of  difficulties, 
maybe  you  can  agree  on  letting  a  single  broker,  in  mar¬ 
kets  where  more  than  one  of  you  operate,  handle  joint 
accounts.  Such  a  suggestion  is  revolutionary  I  know, 
but  if  half  a  dozen  of  you  are  represented  by  the  same 
broker  in  large  markets,  he’ll  soon  become  that  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  you  have  wanted  for  just  those 
very  markets.  Some  of  your  problems  will  melt  away 
like  snow  before  a  chinook  wind  if  a  single  brokerage 
office  knows  what  is  going  on  in  a  market,  and  does  not 
have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  tracking  down  groundless 
rumors. 

With  a  representative  gathering  of  canners  interested 
in  promoting  the  sale  of  a  single  commodity,  if  any 
volume  is  represented,  if  the  majority  are  alive  to  the 
possibilities  of  concerted  action,  it  may  be  possible  for 
you  to  agree  to  assessing  a  few  cents  a  case  on  output 
represented  and  thus  establish  an  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  fund.  Oh,  a  lot  can  be  accomplished  if  you’ll 
only  get  together  and  considerately  go  over  common 
problems.  And  your  sales  and  profits  will  increase  as 
you  do  just  this ! 


on 
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The  Food  Machinery  insignia  on  can¬ 
ning  equipment  is  like  “Sterling” 
stamped  on  silver,  denoting  unques¬ 
tioned,  superlative  quality. 


the  only  machine  that  successfully  cuts 
corn  for  both  whole-grain  and  cream- 
style  packing. 

Besides  stepping  up  the  quality  of  the 
pack,  this  machine  invariably  gives  a 
greater  yield — often  as  high  as  15%. 
Many  canners  claim  that  the  Univer¬ 
sal  has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in 
a  single  season. 

For  the  complete  story  of  this  sensa¬ 
tional  money-maker 


Among  the  great  Sprague- 
Sells  family  of  outstanding 
canners*  machines  is  the 


UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products 


mm 


Sprague-Sells  Division 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

_ 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  ^a  3oi-t 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send 

□  Full  details  of  the  Universal  Corn  Cutter. 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 

Name - - - 

Firm  - - — . - - - - - 

Address _ _ _ 

_ _ 


State . 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Reported  Direct  by  CANNERS 

Contribute  your  sha/re  and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute. 
We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  communications. 


CORN 

DEXTEat,  ME.,  July  23,  1938 — Showing  good  growth,  also  exces¬ 
sive  weed  growth  caused  by  continuous  and  heavy  rains,  prevent¬ 
ing  growers  from  hoeing.  Showing  good  color  and  beginning  to 
spindle.  Some  signs  of  European  Corn  Borer  in  village  gardens ; 
not  any  reported  by  farmers  as  yet.  Maine  acreage  about  32  per 
cent  below  normal. 

WOOLWICH,  ME.,  July  12,  1938  —  Golden  Bantam:  Acreage 
reduced  40  per  cent;  very  poor  germination.  Two  weeks  late 
in  planting.  Excessive  rain.  Crop  is  in  poor  condition.  Need 
warm  weather  and  sunshine.  Crop  in  Maine  will  be  half  of 
last  year. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  July  21,  1938 — Acreage  reduced  about  17 
per  cent  in  this  state.  Carry-over  light.  With  favorable  weather 
will  pack  more  than  last  season. 

WAYNESVILLE,  OHIO,  July  26,  1938 — 2200  acres  in  1937;  1300 
acres  in  1938.  250  acres  destroyed  by  high  water  of  little  Miami 
River  some  ten  days  ago.  Crop  otherwise  normal. 

BRIDGEWATER,  VA.,  July  26,  1938  —  Sweet:  Acreage  normal, 
yield  80  per  cent  of  normal.  Crop  will  be  ready  for  canning 
about  August  10th. 

JANESVILLE,  wis.,  July  15,  1938 — Condition  very  good.  Little 
less  acreage  than  last  year.  Expect  about  a  ninty  per  cent 
harvest,  if  growing  conditions  stay  the  same. 

SUSSEX,  wis.,  July  26,  1938 — Will  be  starting  in  two  weeks 
with  a  fair  crop  in  prospect.  Crop  will  not  be  as  heavy  as 
originally  indicated  due  to  unevenness  and  some  damage  from 
rain. 

TOMATOES 

CARTHAGE,  IND.,  July  14,  1938 — Crops  looking  good.  Some 
damage  by  rains  a  week  or  so  ago,  but  not  to  great  extent.  We 
have  about  half  as  much  acreage  out  this  year,  and  it  is  too 
early  to  tell  about  the  yield,  but  would  judge  about  normal. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  July  27,  1938 — Rains  have  cut  acreage  15  per 
cent.  Prospects  on  balance  fair  to  good.  Very  little  packing 
before  August  25th. 

PEKIN,  IND.,  July  21,  1938 — Some  damage  to  the  crop  through 
excessive  rain  the  past  two  weeks,  but  damage  not  as  great 
as  indicated.  Have  had  good  growing  conditions  and  crop  is 
looking  very  well.  From  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than 
usual.  Will  make  our  first  run  Saturday  of  this  week. 

CRISFIEXD,  MD.,  July  25,  1938 — Acreage  85  per  cent;  pros¬ 
pective  yield  40  per  cent.  We  had'  fair  prospects  until  last 
Saturday  when  we  had  a  flood  which  destroyed  60  per  cent  to 
75  per  cent  of  crop  in  Somerset  County. 

DIGGINS,  MO.,  July  16,  1938 — Acreage  75  per  cent  of  normal 
in  the  Ozarks.  Plants  set  ten  days  earlier  than  usual.  Hot 
dry  weather  has  hurt  early  plantings. 

MARSHFIEXD,  MO.,  July  23,  1938 — Acreage  10  per  cent  less 
than  set  in  1937.  Prospective  yield  about  90  per  cent  of  normal. 
Acreage  over  Ozark  territory  about  15  per  cent  under  1937. 
Entire  territory  was  needing  rain  badly  last  week  when  rains 
fell  over  several  sections,  but  not  all  over  the  territory.  Many 
sections  beginning  to  suffer  now  for  want  of  moisture  and  cooler 
weather.  A  good  general  rain  would  be  very  beneficial. 

MONTPELIER,  OHIO,  July  19,  1938 — Crop  is  looking  quite  good 
at  this  time.  About  half  of  the  acreage  is  about  two  weeks  late 
on  account  of  wet  weather  while  setting  plants. 

CHRISTIANSBURG,  VA.,  July  26,  1938— Condition  of  crop  is  good. 
However,  it  has  been  raining  for  the  past  ten  days  and  we  do 
not  know  just  how  this  has  effected  crop.  Acreage  about  75 
per  cent;  prospective  yield  quite  above  the  average. 

GOODES,  VA.,  July  26,  1938 — Have  about  half  as  much  acreage 
as  usual.  Raining  every  day  and  tomatoes  rotting  off  at  the 
ground.  Crop  depends  altogether  on  the  weather.  Unless  it 
clears  up  in  the  next  few  days  there  won’t  be  any  crop. 


LOWERY,  VA.,  July  26,  1938 — Acreage  about  same  as  last  year. 
Crop  started  off  as  if  we  would  have  a  fine  one,  but  have  had 
so  much  rain  for  the  last  week  the  vines  have  taken  blight  and 
are  now  shedding  and  drying  up.  Do  not  believe  we  will  get 
over  60  per  cent  of  normal  pack.  And  we  think  this  to  be  true 
of  Bedford  County.  Think  it  foolish  to  sell  tomatoes  at  today’s 
prices,  considering  cost  of  packing  and  the  outlook  for  a  small 
pack. 

SUSSEX,  WIS.,  July  26,  1938 — Will  be  starting  in  two  weeks 
with  a  fair  crop  in  prospect  or  about  normal. 

BEANS 

DEXTEX,  ME.,  July  23,  1938 — Stringbeans:  Showing  good  vine 
growth.  Pods  just  setting.  Excessive  rains  may  retard  develop¬ 
ment  and  shorten  production. 

WOOLWICH,  ME.,  July  12,  1938 — Snap:  Both  green  and  wax 
are  looking  very  good.  Planting  was  late  but  at  the  present  are 
making  a  wonderful  growth.  Acreage  about  same  as  last  year. 
Wax  beans  will  be  good  property  again  this  year. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  July  21,  1938 — Just  starting  on  Wax;  quality 
fair.  Refugees  will  be  ready  next  week.  If  weather  conditions 
continue  favorable  we  look  for  slight  increase  in  volume  over 
1937.  Prices  holding  good  with  only  light  carry-over  in  this 
state. 

SUSSEX,  WIS.,  July  26,  1938 — Pack  is  just  starting  and  it  looks 
as  though  we  would  have  the  best  crop  we  have  had  in  some 
time.  The  first  estimates  seem  to  run  around  110  cases  per 
acre,  but  later  yields  are  promising  heavier  returns,  if  the 
present  weather  continues. 

OTHER  ITEMS 

REDLANDS,  CALIF.,  July  22,  1938 — Apricots:  Estimated  1938 
crop  40  per  cent  of  normal.  Pack  less  than  normal  percentage 
of  crop.  Our  guess  is  that  prices  will  start  upward  just  as  soon 
as  1938  pack  is  counted,  if  not  sooner. 

BRADENTON,  FLA.,  July  26,  1938 — Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit 
Juice:  Crop  prospects  indicate  good  volume  and  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  season  just  finished.  The  late  or  June-July 
bloom  was  heavier  than  usual.  This  fruit,  however,  has  much 
less  yield  than  normal  bloom  and  may  cut  down  average. 

Orange  Juice:  This  product  has  been  developed  along  with  the 
combination  of  orange  and  grapefruit  juice  to  the  point  where 
considerably  over  a  million  cases  packed  this  year,  and  favorably 
received  by  the  trade.  The  prospects  for  crop  are  favorable  and 
should  provide  for  increase  in  pack  next  season. 

Citrus  Salad:  A  combination  of  orange  and  grapefruit  seg¬ 
ments  that  is  rapidly  taking  consumer  fancy  and  will  also 
develop  into  popularity  soon.  Florida’s  quality  in  fruit  is  our 
best  insurance  for  trade  preference.  Similar  to  Cuban  pine¬ 
apple  when  compared  to  Hawaiian.  The  latter  is  preferred  even 
if  the  price  is  higher. 

DEXTix,  ME.,  July  23,  1938 — Peas:  Crop  disappointing  to  both 
farmers  and  canners.  Many  farmers  not  getting  price  of  seed. 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  July  21,  1938— Peas:  Practically  through 
packing  on  both  early  and  late  varieties.  Acreage  about  10  per 
cent  less  than  1937 ;  yields  about  normal.  Average  about  70 
cases  per  acre  on  both  varieties.  Think  New  York  State  will 
total  slight  increase,  possibly  2,300,000  cases. 

WEIMAR,  TEX.,  July  21,  1938— Cucumbers  for  pickles:  Have 
normal  supply  all  in  vats  on  July  1st.  Extra  fine  quality. 
Short  season  caused  by  late  frost  in  April. 

SUSSEX,  WIS.,  July  26,  1938 — Beets:  Packing  is  getting  under 
way  and  the  crop  looks  good  although  the  acreage  has  been 
somewhat  reduced  and  will  be  further  reduced  due  to  some  of 
the  fields  being  drowned  out  and  others  being  choked  out  by 
weeds.  The  quality,  however,  is  promising  very  good. 
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5/1  Machine  Made  Hamper 


Q^uaiLti^ 

TOMATO  FIELD  HAMPERS 

that  have  met  the  test  of  the  canning  industry.  Strong  and 
ruggedly  constructed — will  last  longer.  Five  types  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  Ask  for  samples. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

Murfreesboro,  North  Carolina 

'Largest  manufacturers  of  canners’  S/8  bushel  field  hampers  in  the  world' 


5/8  Hand  Made  Hamper 


AaftC 

SAFE  INSECTICIDES 

for 

Controlling  Crop  Pests 

AGICIDE 

LABORATORIES 

Los  Angeles 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  i-U 

SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS—VINER  FEEDERS 

founders  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 


HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 


^^11  styles,  any  siz^— 
made  in  Copper,  Alumi¬ 
num,  Stainless  Steel, 
Monel  Metal,  Pure 
Nickel. 

Nationally  known  for 
their  quality  of  mate¬ 
rials,  construction  and 
performance.  Built  by 
an  organization  that 
hu  made  kettles  for 
more  than  66  years. 


HmivIILTON  copper  C-  BRAhS  WORKS,  Hamilton,  Ohio 


MODERN 

GANSE 


CAMSE  LITHDCRAPHINB  CD. 

'  EMC.  — — — i 

HErman  EamsE ,  Presf. 
4-l9-<l-2l  E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMOREsMD. 

Phones ' — Plazjx  IS^S-fSP'G 


High  Speed 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

made  of  the  best  metals 

SYRUPERS  for  Fruits 

FILLERS  for  Soups,  Juices, 
Puree,  Ketchup,  Oil  and  Beer 

UNIT  ROLLER  EXHAUST 
BOXES,  any  capacity  .  .  . 

all  sizes  of  cans. 

SAFE  -  T  -  CLUTCHES 
NEVER  -  MISS  TIMERS 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Canning  Machinery 
ALAMEDA,  CALIFORNIA 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


AN  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN  on  California  canned 
olives  is  in  sight  as  the  result  of  changes  made  in  the 
olive  pro  rate  agreement.  Just  what  amount  will  be 
expended  for  promotional  work,  and  how  the  cost  will 
be  divided  between  growers  and  canners,  will  be 
decided  upon  well  in  advance  of  the  picking  and  pack¬ 
ing  season. 

• 

CELEBRATING  THE  FORMAL  Opening  of  their  new 
frozen  foods  plant,  which  is  the  first  to  operate  in  the 
State  of  Utah,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  were  hosts  to  a  group  of  grocers,  business  execu¬ 
tives  and  newspaper  men  on  Tuesday,  July,  19th. 
Harold  P.  Fabian,  President  of  the  company ;  Max  Leh¬ 
man,  General  Manager ;  and  Fred  Runce,  in  charge  of 
the  frozen  foods  plant,  conducted  the  party  of  some  75 
guests  on  an  inspection  tour,  after  which  the  visitors 
were  given  a  dinner  at  the  Country  Club  in  Ogden,  at 
which  only  frozen  foods,  processed  in  the  new  plant 
were  served.  Mr.  Fabian  explained  the  quick  freezing 
methods  used  and  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  products 
received  from  the  trade.  He  told  how  the  quick  freez¬ 
ing  business  was  an  insentive  to  Utah  farmers  in  grow¬ 
ing  the  higest  quality  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  that 
the  new  markets  which  will  be  developed  will  be  of 
material  assistance  in  stabilizing  the  State’s  agricul¬ 
tural  activity. 

• 

A.  c.  BAILEY,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  Empire 
State  Pickling  Company  plant  at  Shortsville,  New 
York,  has  been  made  superintendent  of  the  company’s 
entire  plant  operations. 

• 

PRESTON  MCKINNEY,  Vice-President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Canners  League  of  California,  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  recent  Stanford  Business  Conference 
held  at  Stanford  University.  He  outlined  the  difficul¬ 
ties  with  which  the  canning  industry  is  beset,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  cling  peach  situation  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  bottom  had 
been  reached  in  the  combination  of  troubles. 

• 

FRED  SMITH,  formerly  factory  superintendent  for 
Lutz  &  Schramm  Company,  Pittsburgh,  has  become 
associated  with  E.  J.  Balza  &  Company,  division  of 
Stokely  Brothers  &  Company  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

• 

BLUE  MOUNTAIN  CANNERS,  INC.,  Dayton,  Washington, 
an  affiliate  of  the  Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company, 
is  planning  a  substantial  plant  addition  during  the 
winter  months  to  provide  for  asparagus  packing  during 
the  1939  season.  Operations  during  1939  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  only  preliminary,  because  the  extensive 
asparagus  acreage  will  not  come  into  full  production 
until  1941. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  WHOLESALE  GROCERY  COMPANY 
has  been  incorporated  at  Oakland,  California,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  by  George  Roeth,  Jr., 
Louise  J.  Roeth  and  L.  D.  Sherman 

m 

NATIONAL  FOOD  DISTRIBUTORS  ASSOCIATION  will  hold 
its  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  at  Cleveland,  August 
17th  to  20th.  Of  special  interest  is  the  frosted  food 
section,  with  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of  packers 
and  equipment  manufacturers.  The  majority  of  tho.se 
who  will  attend  the  convention  are  known  in  the  food 
trades  as  “store-door  service  jobbers’’  because  they  sell 
and  deliver  perishable  food  specialties  to  retail  outlets 
at  one  and  the  same  time  from  refrigerated  truck  fleets. 

• 

INCLUDED  IN  THE  SEIZURES  during  June  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  580  cases  of 
canned  corn,  410  cases  of  canned  pork  and  beans,  150 
pounds  of  strawberry  jam,  a  small  lot  of  canned  huckle¬ 
berries,  75,000  pounds  of  frozen  blueberries,  and  a 
quantity  of  strawberry  preserves. 

ARLINGTON  CANNING  COMPANY,  Arlington,  California, 
is  being  operated  this  season  by  Herbert  Locey. 

THE  w.  H.  COPELAND  COMPANY,  Warrenton,  Oregon, 
which  last  year  operated  a  freezing  and  canning  plant, 
has  filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  capital  listed  at 
$25,000  and  W.  H.  Copeland,  J.  0.  Convill  and  James 
L.  Hope,  the  incorporators. 

• 

EDWIN  J.  LEARNED,  former  Treasurer  of  Reid,  Mur¬ 
dock  &  Company,  Chicago  wholesale  grocers,  died  on 
July  20th  at  the  age  of  80  years.  He  had  been  retired 
from  business  since  1922. 

THE  POTTS-DAVIS  COMPANY,  320  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  California,  has  been  appointed  brokers  in 
the  San  Francisco  distributing  field  for  the  canned 
citrus  juice  products  of  Cal-Juices,  Inc.,  Redlands,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

• 

AT  A  RECENT  MEETING  of  stockholders  of  the  Blair 
Canning  Company,  Blair,  Wisconsin,  it  was  voted  to 
dispose  of  the  plant  because  of  several  years  of  un¬ 
profitable  operations.  Unless  the  effort  to  convert 
the  plant  into  a  cooperative  is  successful,  the  plant  will 
be  sold. 

• 

S.  R.  CRAIG,  of  Mansfield,  Missouri,  plans  to  establish 
a  factory  for  canning  beans  and  spinach  at  either  West 
Helena  or  Barton,  Arkansas. 


INDIVIDUAL 


REMOVE  REFU; 


FEEUNG  TABLE 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN 


►  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT  i 


PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia 


PLANTERS  §  brace  hand  made  baskets  with  top  kes 
hoop  and  galvanized  center  wire 


^  This  type  of  Peeling  or  Sorting  Table  is 
used  by  canners  who  wish  to  separate  peelings 
or  sorted  refuse  from  good  stock.  Peeling  is  done 
over  the  troughs  in  front  of  each  peeler.  Peeled 
products  are  placed  in  buckets,  refuse  drops 
down  the  chutes  to  conveyor.  Write  Berlin 
Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


TOMATO  FIELD  BASKETS 
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Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  I  baskets  instead  oi  old 
fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space  and 
money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  Planters  superior  packages  have  set 
the  pace.  Four  types,  four  prices.  Writeforpiicesand  samples. 


Largest  manufacturers  of  fruit  and  vegetable  packages 
in  the  United  States. 


THE  1938  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

Now  Ready!  Enter  your  order  now  for  the  29th  edition.  Compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association, 
from  Statistical  Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supply  men, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


FOR  CANNING  FANCIEST  WHOLE- 
KERNEL  CORN  _  AT  LOWER  COST 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPAAENT 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*' 


FOOD  LAW  UNIFORMITY 

HE  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  organization’s  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  in  New  York  this  week,  initiated  a  movement 
which  might  well  have  the  support  of  canners,  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  chain  store,  and  other  food  industry 
groups. 

The  manufacturers  completed  plans  to  s’^onsor,  with 
other  interested  trade  organizations,  a  move  for  State 
food  law  revision  to  bring  existing  statutes  into  line 
with  the  recently-enacted  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  law. 

General  success  has  attended  past  efforts  of  repre¬ 
sentative  food  trade  associations  to  insure  uniformity 
of  State  statutes  of  this  nature.  The  importance  of 
such  standardization  in  food  regulation  is  apparent, 
both  for  the  protection  of  both  the  industry  and  the 
consumer  and  the  orderly  operation  of  the  food  manu¬ 
facturing  and  distributing  trades. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  sporadic  attempts  on 
the  part  of  some  State  legislators  to  enact  into  law 
food  regulations  at  variance  with  those  embodied  in 
the  national  code.  With  one  or  two  minor  exceptions, 
these  efforts  have  been  defeated. 

The  general  convening  of  State  Legislatures  during 
the  coming  year  will  witness  a  rush  by  the  various 
State  Legislatures  to  enact  new  statutes  governing  the 
food  trade.  Undoubtedly,  these  moves  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  attempts  to  include  in  contemplated  revisions 
some  features  not  found  in  the  new  national  statute, 
evolved  by  the  late  Senator  Royal  S.  Copeland. 

The  importance  of  joint  action  by  food  manufac¬ 
turers  and  processors,  as  well  as  the  distributors  of 
such  products,  toward  protecting  the  position  of  the 
industry  with  respect  to  uniform  State  and  National 
food  laws,  is  at  once  apparent.  The  current  move  of 
Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  there¬ 
fore,  should  evoke  prompt  and  hearty  cooperation. 

FAIR  SALES  LAW  UNDER  FIRE 

ROPONENTS  of  State  legislation  to  prohibit  below- 
cost  selling  have  found  their  theories  sharply 
challenged  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  this  week 
in  the  action  of  a  prominent  super-market  operator  in 
openly  defying  the  provisions  of  such  a  statute. 

The  issue  was  precipitated  by  the  Packard- 
Bamberger  super-market  organization,  which  publicly 
announced  its  intention  to  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Sales  Act  of  that  State,  and  then  proceeded  to 
do  so. 

Jersey’s  fair  sales  act  was  developed  largely  by  the 
Retail  Grocers’  Association  of  New  Jersey.  Passed  by 
the  1938  Legislature,  the  measure  was  promptly  vetoed 
bv  the  Governor,  and  just  as  promptly  repassed  over 
his  veto. 


Frank  W.  Packard,  president  of  the  super-market 
corporation  which  is  challenging  the  fair  sales  law, 
publicly  condemned  the  measure  as  pernicious,  and  a 
form  of  highway  robbery.  “We  have  always,”  he  said, 
“considered  ourselves  the  consumers’  agent,  buying 
and  selling  for  the  consumers’  account,  for  which  we 
charge  a  commission — our  profit.  As  buying  agent, 
loyal  to  the  interests  of  our  customers,  we  have  made 
a  reputation  and  we  refuse  to  see  them  cheated.” 

The  Retail  Grocers’  Association  of  New  Jersey, 
which  has  filed  a  complaint  against  Packard-Bamberger 
in  a  move  to  have  the  validity  of  the  fair  sales  law 
upheld,  has  countered  Mr.  Packard’s  blast  with  the 
following  statement: 

“Packard-Bamberger  &  Co.  have  deliberately  adver¬ 
tised  a  fiouting  of  the  law  and  have  invited  action 
against  it.  It  has  branded  the  fair  sales  act  as  ‘the 
most  pernicious  law  ever  passed  in  New  Jersey.’  In  a 
sense,  they  are  right.  It  is  a  pernicious — that  is,  a 
hurtful  or  deadly  law — but  only  pernicious  against  the 
very  vice  at  which  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey  in¬ 
tended  it  to  be  levelled,  the  vice  of  loss-leader  selling 
which  in  the  long  range  must  react  to  the  hurt  of  the 
consuming  public. 

“The  act  is  designated  as  the  ‘fair  sales  act.’  In 
every  sense  it  is  this.  The  act  is  but  a  duplicate  of  the 
many  other  similar  laws  in  other  States.  Long  ago 
the  evil  of  loss-leaders  and  cut-throat  below-cost  selling 
was  condemned,  and  demonstrated  to  be  not  only  a 
fraudulent  practice  upon  the  public,  but  a  force  that 
drove  the  small  merchants  out  of  business,  with  a 
consequent  economic  dislocation  all  along  the  line  from 
producer  to  consumer. 

“Legislation  is  the  declaration  of  public  policy.  The 
legislators  of  New  Jersey,  expressing  the  will  of  the 
people,  declared  it  to  be  the  public  policy  of  this  State 
to  wage  war  against  ruthless  and  pernicious  practices 
which  cause  economic  chaos. 

“We  are  confident  that  the  law  is  constitutional  and 
that  our  courts  will  uphold  the  economic  wisdom  behind 
this  law  and  will  declare  that  a  State  may,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  police  powers,  prevent  fraud  upon  its 
citizens.” 

Both  the  retailers  and  the  super-market  operator 
have  indicated  their  intention  of  carrying  the  fair  sales 
law  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  for  a  test  of  its 
constitutionality. 

NATIONAL  DRIVE  PLANNED— The  opposition  which  the 
loss-leader  statute  has  encountered  in  New  Jersey  is 
particularly  timely  because  of  indications  that  the 
National  Food  and  Grocery  Conference  Committee  is 
planning  a  drive  for  the  enactment  of  anti-loss-leader 
selling  in  all  States. 

Composed  of  representatives  of  food  manufacturers, 
corporate  chains,  wholesale  grocers,  retail  grocers, 
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retailer-owned  wholesalers,  and  voluntary  groups,  the 
national  conference  committee  last  year  developed  a 
model  statute,  prohibiting  sales  below  cost  or  replace¬ 
ment,  whichever  is  lowest,  plus  a  six  per  cent  markup 
at  retail  to  cover  the  retailers’  cost  of  operation. 

The  super-market  industry,  through  the  medium  of 
Super  Market  Institute,  has  indicated  its  opposition  to 
below-cost  selling  in  the  food  field.  In  actual  practice, 
however,  super-markets  have  been  among  the  worst 
offenders  in  this  respect. 

The  move  of  the  national  conference  committee  for 
uniform  State  legislation  to  outlaw  loss-leader  sales, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  headed  for  determined  opposition 
by  individual  super-market  operators,  many  of  whom 
apparently  have  decided  that  their  best  merchandising 
strategy  calls  for  the  advertising  of  some  nationally 
known  food  products  in  order  to  attract  consumers  to 
their  stores. 

TIME  MARCHES  ON 

EPORTS  from  New  Orleans  this  week  indicate  that 
the  traditional  city  markets  in  the  Crescent  City, 
dating  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  southern 
metropolis’  history,  are  threatened  by  the  onward 
march  of  the  super-market. 

City  officials  are  reported  k)  have  formulated  a  plan 
to  grant  leases  on  these  markets  to  the  highest  bidders, 
with  plans  under  way  by  operators  to  develop  super¬ 
markets  in  the  sixteen  city  market  locations. 

Half  of  the  16  market  centers  were  rehabilitated 
by  the  last  city  administration,  at  an  expenditure  of 
$700,000.  This  modernization  program,  however,  has 
not  proved  profitable,  current  revenues  from  the  im¬ 
proved  markets  and  the  unreconstructed  ones  proving 
insufficient  to  carry  the  market  system. 

Leasing  of  the  entire  markets,  as  now  contemplated, 
apparently  indicates  the  abandonment  of  these  his¬ 
torical  and  picturesque  market  centers,  and  the  advent 
of  the  systemized  and  stream-lined  super-market,  now 
becoming  a  more  familiar  sight  throughout  the  nation. 

YOU’LL  LIKE  THIS 

HE  National  Youth  Administration  of  Indiana, 
Robert  S.  Richey,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Director,  has 
just  issued  a  74  page,  mimeographed,  pamphlet 
entitled,  “The  Vegetable  Canning  Industry”.  It  is 
written  by  Miss  Lottys  Benning,  and  remarkably  well 
written.  Beginning  with  the  Evolution  of  the  canning 
industry,  it  takes  up  the  canning  processes,  the  employ¬ 
ment,  the  working  conditions,  and  while  it  covers  the 
business  in  Indiana,  it  is  decidedly  broader.  One  chap¬ 
ter  devoted  to  Job  Descriptions,  answers  in  detail  a 
question  we  asked  you  to  answer  sometime  ago,  and  on 
which  you  fell  down  badly. 

In  one  chapter  the  writer  gives  you  a  brief  but 
interesting  history  of  some  of  the  men  who  made 
Indiana  famous  as  a  canning  State.  And  there  is  a 
wealth  of  general  information  that  you  will  find  very 
interesting. 

If  you  can  secure  a  copy  of  this  phamphlet  you  will 
be  glad  to  have  it,  and  will  read  it  with  much  interest, 
we  predict.  We  congratulate  the  authoress  on  a  far 
better  than  the  average  boost  for  canned  foods.  And 
we  mean  commercial  canned  foods,  as  she  does. 


We  Can  Supply  WHATEVER  YOU  NEED 

#  [n  addition  to  Indiana  Pulpers,  Finish¬ 
ers,  Juice  Extractors,  Kook-More  Koils  and  Units,  all 
kinds  of  tanks  in  Stainless  Steel,  Hot-Break  Systems, 

Kettles  and  many  other  items  of  major  equipment,  we 
have  the  most  complete  line  of  Supplies,  Sundries  and 
Accessories  for  Canning  Plants,  night  now,  you  may 
he  needing  Buckets,  Pans,  Dippers — in  various  mat¬ 
erials — Steel  Stools,  Knives,  Gloves,  Rubber  Aprons, 
soldering  and  capping  equipment,  and  other  things. 

WE  HAVE  THEM.  Consult  our  new  catalog  forany- 
thing  you  require. 

The  Langsenkamp  ELECTRIC  CAPPING  STEEL  will  enable 
you  to  get  better  and  faster  sealing.  Eliminates  fire  hazard.  Re¬ 
duces  insurance  rates.  Positive.  Dependable.  See  page  70  of 
new  Langsenkamp  Catalog. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP 

'‘Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plan\ 

INDIANAPOLIS.  INDI 


USE  YOUR  ALMANAC 

It  has  the  answer  to  most  any  question  pertain¬ 
ing  to: 

Food  Laws  Cut-Out  Weights  Planting  Chart 

Pack  Statistics  Label  Requirements  Census,  Canned 

Price  Differentials  Label  Weight  State-  Foods 

Canned  Food  Grade  ments  Acreage,  Yield, 

Descriptions  Canning  Seasons  Canning  Crops 

Extra  copies,  while  available,  $1.00  each 
THE  CANNING  TRADE,  Baltimore,  Maryland 
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PHILUPS  SALES  COMPASV,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  and  Gunners  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland's  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers'  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


DESIGNED  TO  SAVE  TIME 
AN!  GIVE  ADDED  CLEANLINESS 


Gives  uniform  blanch  for  varyins  conditions  of 
stock.  Close  fitting  drum.  Effective  for  blanching 
small  vegetables  ...  No  Bruising.  All  steel  and 
welded  construction.  Made  in  any  size  and  with 
pulley  or  motor  drive  as  desired. 

Write  for  details  and  for  seneral  catalos  No.  600,  describins 
the  entire  Robins  line  of  cannins  equipment. 


CONTINUOUS 

ELANCHER 


A  K  R<>BINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc-  Baltimore,  Md.,  U.  S.  A 

(Manufacturers  of  Cannins  Equipment) 


Designed  To  Prevent  Clogging 

CRCO  ALL-STEEL 

Viner  Feeder 


Strong  and  rugged  in  con¬ 
struction  that  endures  season 
after  season,  the  CRCO  All- 
Steel  Viner  Feeder  is  especial¬ 
ly  designed  to  permit  feeding 
only  the  proper  amount  of 
vines.  This  exclusive  feature 
eliminates  need  for  vine  dis¬ 
tribution  and  prevents  overloading. 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 
COLUMBUS.  WIS. 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
NIAGARA  FALLS,  CAN. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
James  Q.  Leavitt  &  Co. 
Ogden,  Utah 


ChsUmUuJer 


Compang,  Incorporated 
NIHGDRI)  fRLLS.  N.V. 


Prompt  shipment  of  com¬ 
plete  line  of  lap  pastes, 
pick-up  gums  and  cements, 
case  sealing  glue. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Baltimore 

Serving  the  Eastern  Shore 

Other  warehouse  stocks  conveniently  located  in 
all  canning  areas. 

DEWEY  &  AEMY  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Send  for  complete 
Catalog  I^’o.  381. 
Over  172  pages. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Government  to  Buy  Ozark  Tomatoes — What  Holds  Down 
Tomato  Prices? — Canning  Begins — Pea  Canning  Ends  as  Corn 
Canning  Begins — Warning  to  Snap  Bean  Canners. 

Events — The  event  of  the  week,  it  seems  to  us,  is 
the  decision  (July  25th)  of  the  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corp.,  to  buy  up  to  half  of  the  surplus 
canned  tomatoes  now  held  in  the  Ozark  regions,  under 
conditions:  they  must  be  1937  pack;  sizes  2’s,  21/2’s 
and  lO’s;  equal  to  or  better  than  U.  S.  Grade  C,  and — 
get  this:  “that  prices  at  which  offers  are  made  are  in 
keeping  with  surplus  conditions  reported  by  canners”. 
On  July  1st  the  Ozarks  were  authoritatively  reported  to 
hold  561,606  cases,  all  sizes  and  grades;  the  total  hold¬ 
ings  of  canned  tomatoes,  of  all  sections  other  than 
California,  at  that  time  were  2,351,010  cases,  just  a 
normal  carryover  when  properly  viewed,  and  in  the 
light  of  May  and  June  shipments  totalling  1,570,736 
cases.  The  nub  is :  tomatoes,  the  strongest  item  in  the 
list  of  canned  foods  statistically,  and  the  weakest  in 
market  price,  receive  market  help  from  Government 
buying.  Will  this  affect  the  market  favorably,  so 
far  as  canners  are  concerned,  or  will  prices  continue 
to  decline  as  noted  in  our  Editorial  this  week?  We 
ask  this  in  view  of  the  apparent  paradox:  the  smaller 
the  acreage,  the  greater  the  damage  to  growing  crops 
(see  Crop  Reports),  the  smaller  the  carry-over,  (as 
compared  with  other  items)  the  lower  the  market 
price ! 

We  pose  an  hypothetical  question — because  tomato 
canners  all  over  are  asking  “what’s  the  matter  with 
the  tomato  market”,  and  well  they  might  in  view  of 
the  above  contradictory  situation ;  and  here  it  is : 
Would  it  be  possible  for  one  of  the  big  chains,  for  in¬ 
stance,  whose  purchases  of  canned  tomatoes  may  easily 
equal  five  or  six  million  cases  per  year,  to  offer  a  broker 
or  a  series  of  brokers,  a  proposition  like  this:  “We  will 
give  you  10  cents  per  case  to  hold  the  tomato  market  at 
not  over  62i/j  cents;  to  do  this  you  will  have  to  own  or 
control  150,000  to  200,000  cases,  to  throw  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  in  suitable  lots,  any  time  the  price  moves  above 
that  figure.”  The  difference  between  62V2  cents  and 
the  75  cents  those  tomatoes  are  worth  today,  based 
upon  all  the  conditions  shown,  is  25  cents  per  case, 
leaving  the  “arranger”  a  profit  of  15  cents  per  case, 
after  paying  the  10  cents,  on  all  canned  tomato  pur¬ 
chases.  We  make  no  charges;  we  are  merely  setting 
up  a  situation  which  might  be  worked,  it  seems.  There 
are  those  who  feel  that  there  is  something  which  stops 
the  tomato  market  at  62V2  cents  will  or  nil.  Could 
this  be  it?  Or  something  similar;  or  is  it  all  due  to 
just  plain  “tomato  craziness”? 


Over  the  years  tomato  canners  have  been  so  used  to 
slashing  the  market  prices— no  matter  what  they  may 
be— upon  the  beginning  of  new  tomato  canning  that  it 
is  not  surprising  to  see  prices  at  their  weakest  this 
week,  as  the  tomato  canning  season  has  opened.  This 
first  packing  used  to  be  called  “the  early  tomatoes”  and 
the  quality  used  to  be  inferior  to  mid-season  runs.  But 
from  now  on  one  section  after  another  will  get  into 
production,  as  the  crop  is  generally  earlier  than  usual. 
So  much  for  tomatoes. 

PEAS — Read  the  new  market  report  from  the  North¬ 
west,  in  this  issue,  and  along  with  it,  this  from  Wis- 
con.sin,  just  in: 

“Reports  of  Sweet  yields  from  the  area  north  of 
La  Crosse  and  west  of  Wausau  call  for  a  decided 
downward  revision  of  estimates  on  the  size  of  the 
Wisconsin  pea  pack.  Due  to  excessive  rains,  aver¬ 
age  yields  of  Sweets  there  are  running  from  38  to 
67  cases  per  acre  with  most  of  the  reports  indicat¬ 
ing  45  to  50  cases.  This  area  represents  approxi¬ 
mately  40  per  cent  of  the  Sweet  acreage  in  the 
State  and  may  reduce  estimates  by  as  much  as  a 
million  cases.” 

Pea  canning  has  finished  with  the  finest  quality,  in 
general,  ever  put  up,  and  the  total  output  may  equal 
the  rumors,  but  if  it  does  it  will  be  another  paradox, 
since  a  quality  pack  of  peas — or  anything  else — has 
always  denoted  a  reduction  in  output.  They  have  been 
buying  peas  very  heavily  from  all  the  early  canning 
regions,  and  those  supplies  are  now  about  out  of  the 
picture  as  a  market  influence.  It  is  now  up  to  the  big 
boys.  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  North¬ 
west,  and  they  have  the  reputation  of  being  big  busi¬ 
ness  men,  and  are  not  bluffed  by  the  buyers.  That 
would  mean  that  canned  peas  are  in  good  hands. 

CORN — Corn  acreage  is  about  25  per  cent  less  than 
in  1937,  and  the  average  condition  of  the  crop  on  July 
15 Lh,  was  83.3  against  87.6  last  year  at  the  same  time. 
Rains,  high  winds,  hail,  etc.,  since  have  not  helped  corn, 
but  canning  is  about  ready  to  start  in  many  sections 
and  will  be  on  in  full  force  within  10  days.  If  corn 
canners  will  keep  their  weather-eye  on  QUALITY,  as 
did  the  pea  canners,  they  will  bring  themselves  out 
o.  k.  In  fact,  that  is  the  only  “out”  for  them. 

LIMA  BEANS — The  entire  unsold  stock  of  lima 
beans  on  July  1st  represented  but  3  per  cent  of  the 
1937  pack  and  carry-over,  so  lima  beans  are  sitting 
pretty.  The  acreage  has  been  somewhat  increased 
this  season,  but  the  weather  has  not  helped,  up  to  this 
time.  They  are  becoming  so  popular  that  this  is  the 
one  canned  item  that  attracted  futures  this  year,  and 
the  canners  will  handle  the  pack  to  keep  it  under 
control. 
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Some  old  jobbers  and  buyers  are  inclined  to  snicker 
at  anything  like  control  on  the  part  of  canners.  But 
let  them  regard  the  asparagus  canners  of  California. 
They  set  a  goal  of  1,800,000  cases  as  this  year’s  pack. 
They  packed  1,790,000  cases.  Laugh  that  off,  Mr. 
Buyer.  They  are  going  to  do  the  same  thing  with  all 
their  packs,  out  there,  this  season. 

SNAP  BEANS — As  other  sections  get  into  this  pack 
they  would  do  well  to  heed  the  warning  of  Secretary 
Frank  M.  Shook.  Here  it  is : 

COST  OF  PACKING  2’s  SNAP  BEANS 
The  low  market  price  on  snap  beans  has  brought 
up  the  question  of  the  actual  cost  of  packing  this 
product.  Now  that  some  packers  have  completed 
their  pack  of  beans  it  develops  that  the  actual 
cost  is  IIV^  cents  a  dozen  in  excess  of  the  market. 
This  does  not  take  into  consideration  any  carrying 
charges  whatever  nor  interest  charges. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Some  Shading  of  Prices — Buying  Awaits  Assurance  of  Stable 
Prices — ^Tomato  Market  Ruptured — Corn  Quiet — Interested 
in  Standard  P^’^s — Some  Demand  For  Beans — Rumors  in 
rruit  Prices — Salmon  Lower. 

New  York,  July  29,  1938. 

HE  SITUATION — Distributors  here  continue  to 
pursue  an  ultra-conservative  buying  policy  with 
respect  to  canned  foods  generally,  and  business 
during  the  past  week  has  again  been  largely  confined 
to  small  lots  for  prompt  shipment.  This  condition 
varies  from  that  reported  from  some  other  of  the  large 
market  centers,  indicating  that  eastern  jobbers  may 
have  “missed  the  boat”,  insofar  as  repairing  depleted 
inventories  at  bottom  prices  is  concerned.  The  principal 
price  developments  this  week  have  involved,  red  salmon, 
reduced  10  to  15  cents,  and  cling  peaches,  which  are 
easier.  Some  shading  in  tomatoes  is  also  evident, 
although  it  is  yet  a  question  whether  these  changes 
represent  actual  reductions  by  canners  or  efforts  by 
brokers  to  promote  bids. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  here  are  awaiting  only 
some  assurance  that  prices  now  effective  on  major 
lines  will  at  least  hold  before  going  forward  with 
delayed  buying  programs.  It  is  no  secret  that  inven¬ 
tories  of  canned  foods  held  by  many  local  distributors 
are  abnormally  low  at  this  time,  which  should  insure 
a  good  volume  of  day-to-day  spot  business  pending  a 
real  volume  movement  on  new  packs. 

TOMATOES — Operators  have  been  soliciting  firm 
bids  this  week  on  new  pack  southern  tomatoes  at  36 
cents  for  Is,  55  cents  for  2s,  771/2  cents  for  21/2S,  and 
$2.60  for  10s,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  These  prices,  how¬ 
ever,  are  at  variance  with  open  market  offerings,  which 
have  been  quoted,  on  an  “inside  basis”,  at  39  cents,  59 
cents,  871/^  cents,  and  $2.75,  respectively,  f.  o.  b. 
country  canneries.  Distributors,  who  had  been  all 
primed  to  look  for  better  tomato  prices,  due  to  reported 


^veather  damage  to  the  crop,  have  again  had  their  cal¬ 
culations  upset  by  evidences  of  price  weakness,  and  it 
will  probably  be  another  week  before  the  situation 
adjusts  itself. 

CORN — A  quiet  market  for  corn  is  again  reported, 
with  standard  crushed  2s  offered  at  60  cents  and  up¬ 
wards  at  factories,  with  extra  standard  at  65  cents  and 
“near  standard”  at  571/0  cents  minimum.  Fancy  whole- 
grain  is  offered  for  prompt  shipment  at  80  to  85  cents. 
Interest  in  futures  is  rather  dormant  at  the  moment, 
with  New  York  State  canners  quoting  fancy  at  90  cents, 
and  packers  in  other  sections  holding  back  action  on 
prices. 

PEAS — Some  interest  in  new  pack  standard  pod  run 
peas  at  65  cents  at  the  canneries  is  reported,  with 
standard  sifted  early  Junes  held  at  721^  cents  and 
extra  standards  at  75  cents.  Conflicting  prices  on 
fancies  are  coming  out  of  Wisconsin  and  from  up-State 
packers,  and  buyers  are  going  rather  slow  until  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  supply  situation  more 
carefully.  Reports  from  the  northwest  repeat  the  story 
of  the  mid  west — an  increased  pack  of  good  quality  peas 
on  the  heels  of  acreage  reduction  this  season. 

BEANS — Southern  stringless  continue  to  offer  at 
55  cents  for  2s  and  $2.55  for  10s,  with  a  moderate 
demand  reported.  Cut  wax  beans  are  quoted  at  65 
cents  and  up,  with  extra  standards  at  75  cents. 

SPINACH — Some  interest  developed  this  week  in 
offerings  of  spring  pack  spinach  out  of  southern 
canneries  with  2s  held  at  621/0  cents  for  standards  and 
671/0  cents  for  fancy,  with  2i/os  commanding  80  cents 
for  standards  and  90  cents  for  fancy,  and  10s  at  $2.75 
and  $2.85,  respectively. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Offerings  of  standard  2l^s 
cling  peaches  are  reported  this  week  at  $1.15,  coast, 
which  compares  with  the  general  market  range  of 
$1.20-$1.25.  The  market  for  choice  peaches  is  generally 
held  at  $1.30-$1.35.  The  two  leading  packers,  who  have 
been  expected  to  take  action  toward  revising  spot  prices 
and  announcing  opening  prices  on  new  pack  peaches  for 
the  past  two  weeks,  have  not  yet  come  out  with  quota¬ 
tions.  The  outlook  for  new  pack  apricots  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  determined  stand  which  growers 
have  taken  with  regard  to  prices  for  canning  fruit,  and 
some  packers  have  withdrawn  offerings  of  new  pack 
’cots.  Other  California  fruits  remain  quiet  and  un¬ 
changed  this  week. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — Some  business  on  new  pack 
red  sour  pitted  cherries  is  reported  here  this  week.  New 
York  State  packers  have  booked  303s  at  95  cents, 
2s  at  $1.05,  and  10s  at  $4.75  for  fancy  Montmorency, 
with  some  packers  unwilling  to  book  10s  below  $5.00. 
Canners  are  still  having  difficulties  with  growers 
regarding  prices  for  the  raw  fruit. 

SALMON  LOWER — Reflecting  the  record  run  of 
red  salmon  in  Bristol  Bay,  leading  packers  this  week 
reduced  red  salmon  prices,  bringing  the  market  down 
to  a  range  of  $1.85-$1.95,  f.  o.  b.  Seattle  for  No.  1 
tails.  Tall  Chinooks  were  cut  10  cents  to  $1.80,  flat  Is 
bluebacks  were  cut  20  cents  to  $2.20,  and  flat  halves 
bluebacks  were  reduced  10  cents  to  $1.40.  Pinks 
remain  unchanged  at  $1.00  and  chums  at  95  cents,  with 
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indications  that  both  grades  could  be  shaded  on  a  firm 
bid. 

DEL  MONTE  ACCOUNT— California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  this  week  announced  that,  effective  August 
1,  1938,  all  products  packed  by  them,  including  those 
under  the  Del  Monte  brand,  for  sale  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  will  be  handled  through  the  New 
York  office  of  California  Packing  Sales  Co.,  99  Hudson 
Street.  The  Del  Monte  brand  was  formerly  sold  here 
through  North  and  Dalzell,  Inc. 

Reports  from  Seattle  this  week  place  the  pack  of 
Alaska  reds  up  to  July  16,  at  1,560,422  cases,  against 
1,304,298  cases  to  the  same  date  last  year.  Bristol 
Bay  is  having  a  record  pack,  with  other  Alaska  red 
canning  sections  falling  far  behind  comparable  totals 
for  previous  years.  The  pack  of  pinks  up  to  July  16, 
only  99,595  cases  in  Alaska,  as  contrasted  with 
516,661  cases  as  of  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

SARDINES — Eastport  reports  this  week,  a  continued 
short  pack,  with  stocks  generally  moving  into  distribut¬ 
ing  channels  as  fast  as  packed.  Unless  canners  are 
able  to  accumulate  some  reserve  stocks,  it  is  indicated, 
prices  are  due  to  go  higher.  Currently,  packers  are 
booking  for  prompt  shipment  at  $2.70  per  case  for 
three  quarter  mustard  keyless,  $2.80  for  quarter  key¬ 
less  oils  or  mustards,  and  $3.60  for  quarter  oil  or  mus¬ 
tard  key  cartons,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

SHRIMP  —  Warm  weather  has  stimulated  shrimp 
demand,  and  distributors’  stocks  are  low.  A  fair 
amount  of  l.c.l.  business  was  reported  this  week,  with 
the  market  firm  at  $1.50  for  extra  large,  $1.40  for  large, 
$1.35  for  medium,  and  $1.25  for  small,  all  No.  1  tins, 
wet  packs,  f.  o.  b.  Gulf  canneries. 

• 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

General  Conditions  Improve — Tomatoes  Ease — Crop  Damage 
Strengthens  Corn  Futures — Other  Items  Unchanged — Apricots 
Selling  At  Higher  Levels. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  29,  1938. 

ENERAL  MARKET — On  the  whole,  conditions 
seem  to  be  better,  at  least  there  is  more  interest 
shown  even  though  the  volume  is  not  up  to  the 
usual  tonnage. 

It  can  be  truthfully  stated  that  developments  effect¬ 
ing  the  canning  industry  during  the  month  now  closing, 
were  slightly  more  favorable  than  those  in  June. 

PEAS — Rumors  still  fly  fast  as  to  the  size  of  the 
pack  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Some  say  it  will  be  around 
24,000,000  and  others  estimate  it  as  high  as  26,000,000. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  stabilize  the  market  and 
meetings  of  the  principal  pea  canners  of  the  country 
are  being  held. 

Meanwhile,  the  jobbing  trade  is  feeling  its  way  along 
not  doing  much  buying  but  picking  off  this  lot  and  the 
other  lot  as  shown  up  when  price  and  quality  combined 
prove  attractive. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  the  trade  press 
about  the  quality  of  this  year’s  pack.  There  isn’t  any 


doubt  but  that  the  average  quality  is  much  better  than 
a  year  ago.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  surprise  to  learn 
that  strictly  fancy  No.  1  sieve.  No.  2  sieve  and  No.  3 
sieve  Alaskas  are  by  no  means  plentiful.  The  range 
of  market  prices  is  about  the  same  as  reported  in  this 
column  last  week. 

TOMATOES — It  was  a  great  affair — ^the  Tomato 
Festival — at  El  wood,  Indiana,  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week.  Those  Chicagoans  who  attended  came  back  with 
words  of  praise. 

Some  easiness  seems  to  have  crept  into  the  spot 
situation.  No.  2  Indiana  standard  tomatoes  are  avail¬ 
able  now  at  less  than  65  cents,  factory.  No.  21/2 
standards  are  available  at  90  cents,  delivered,  which 
is  slightly  under  85  cents,  factory.  A  fair  call  for 
No.  10  standards  at  $3.00,  factory,  has  just  about 
cleaned  up  all  available  lots  in  the  Hoosier  State. 

Little  is  heard  about  futures.  In  the  Southern  part 
of  Indiana,  packing  is  scheduled  to  start  about  the 
middle  of  next  month  but  no  pressure  to  book  against 
the  coming  pack  has  been  noted. 

CORN — Reduction  in  acreage  this  year,  plus  further 
loss  in  plantings,  due  to  wet  weather,  has  made  for  a 
firm  foundation  to  the  future  market.  70  cents  No.  2 
standard  white  crushed  f.  o.  b.  Middlewestern  factory 
points  seems  to  be  the  low.  Buyers  have  been  trying 
to  purchase  for  future  delivery  as  low  as  65  cents,  but 
have  not  been  successful. 

Spot  corn  is  dragging  along.  There  is  no  pressure 
to  sell  and  the  demand  is  in  narrow  lines. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS— The  situation  is  un¬ 
changed.  Wisconsin  is  getting  under  way  with  good 
quality  and  tonnage  that  promises  good  packs.  A  few 


prices  have  been  noted  as  follows: 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Whole  No.  1  Green . $1.50 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Whole  No.  2  Green .  1.30 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Whole  No.  3  Green .  1.15 

No.  2  tin  Fancy  Whole  No.  4  Green .  1.05 

f.  o.  b.  Wisconsin  factory  points. 


BEETS — Reports  have  it  that  crop  prospects  con¬ 
tinue  good.  Some  little  interest  has  been  noted  in 
future  packing,  at  prices  ranging  as  follows: 


No.  2  Diced  Fancy  Beets . $  .70 

No.  2  Cut  Fancy  Beets . 671/2 

No.  2V^  Cut  Fancy  Beets . 75 

No.  10  Cut  Fancy  Beets .  2.75 


SPINACH — Canners  from  the  Ozarks  have  firmer 
ideas.  The  trade  as  a  whole  are  unwilling  to  follow 
the  market  up.  Going  prices  from  Missouri  and 


Arkansas  are : 

No.  21/4  tin  Spinach . $  .85 

No.  2  tin  Spinach . 60 

No.  10  tin  Spinach .  2.75 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  apricot  market  is 
making  a  good  account  for  itself.  Higher  levels  rule 
and  the  general  situation  is  well  maintained.  Authori¬ 
ties  on  the  Coast  claim  that  higher  prices  are  inevitable. 
Sales  have  been  made  in  Chicago  during  the  past  few 


days  at  the  following  basis: 

No.  21/^  Choice  Whole  Peeled.. . $1.25 

No.  21/4  Choice  Whole  Unpeeled .  1.10 

No.  2V^  Choice  (Regular) .  1.30 

No.  21/4  Standard  (Regular) .  1.20 
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Peaches  are  selling  better  at  the  control  level  of 
$1.35  for  No.  21/4  choice  and  $1.25  for  standard.  Can- 
ners  booking  business  at  those  prices  guarantee  the 
buyer  against  decline. 

Pears  are  quiet  and  of  little  interest  now. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — The  pack  is  not  turning  out 
as  heavy  as  was  expected  in  New  York  State  and 
Michigan.  Sales  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of : 


No.  10  R.  S.  P.  Cherries . $4.75  factory 

No.  2  R.  S.  P.  Cherries .  1.05  factory 


GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— All 
is  quiet  along  this  line.  Segments  are  stronger  but 
the  local  trade  seem  fairly  well  covered.  Some  juice 
business  at  concessions  has  been  recorded. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspundetit  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Higher  Prices  Seem  Certain  —  Many  Canners  Withdrawn  — 
Peach  Situation  Unsettled  —  Holding  Down  Apricot  Pack  — 
Tomato  Pack  Will  be  Half  That  of  Last 
Year — Opening  Prices  on  Berries. 

San  Francisco,  July,  28,  1938. 

IGHER  PRICES  COMING  — The  impression 
seems  to  be  general  here  that  prices  on  Pacific 
Coast  canned  products  are  scraping  bottom  and 
that  higher  prices  are  inevitable  on  almost  all  lines. 
Many  items  are  selling  for  less  than  cost  and  well  under 
replacement  figures.  Some  of  our  more  solid  canners 
are  out  of  the  market  for  the  time  being,  making  no 
attempt  to  move  certain  lines  at  present  prices,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  have  substantial  carry-over  stocks. 
The  canned  fruit  market  remains  quiet  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  so  until  the  peach  situation  is  cleared. 
In  vegetables,  the  carry-over  of  peas  and  tomatoes  is 
having  a  marked  efiect  on  interest  in  the  new  packs. 

PEACHES — The  cling  peach  situation  is  still  un¬ 
settled  but  there  are  indications  that  developments  will 
come  to  a  head  within  a  few  days.  Growers  and 
canners  failed  to  come  to  agreement  at  the  series  of 
hearings  held  at  Sacramento  before  State  Director  of 
Agriculture  A.  A.  Brock.  Growers  held  out  for  the 
use  of  150,000  tons,  while  canners  wanted  the  amount 
held  down  to  125,000  tons.  Briefs  were  filed  with  the 
director  and  he  has  proposed  a  marketing  order  calling 
for  the  packing  of  140,000  tons,  as  a  compromise.  The 
proposed  order  has  been  submitted  to  the  parties 
interested  and  a  campaign  for  signatures  has  been 
launched.  No  deadline  has  been  set  on  this,  but  pack¬ 
ing  will  be  well  under  way  within  ten  days.  The  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation  clause  was  left  unchanged  from 
last  year  in  the  new  order.  Approval  of  65  per  cent 
of  canners  and  producers  will  be  required  to  make  it 
effective.  If  both  groups  fail  to  give  assent,  the  1938 
crop  will  be  without  control.  Canners  estimate  that 
about  25,000  tons  of  peaches  under  the  proposed  order 
would  go  into  the  manufacture  of  fruits  for  salad  and 
fruit  cocktail,  leaving  115,000  tons  for  canned  peaches. 
This  would  mean  an  output  approximating  5,175,000 
cases.  It  is  suggested  that  canners  might  agree  to  go 


ahead  with  the  agreement  as  planned,  providing  fruit 
could  be  had  at  not  more  than  $22.50  a  ton.  Growers 
have  been  insisting  on  $30.00  a  ton.  The  outlook  is 
not  considered  especially  bright  for  ratification  of  the 
order.  In  the  meantime,  the  spot  market  is  on  the  basis 
of  $1.35  for  No.  2V4  choice  and  $1.25  for  standards. 

APRICOTS — Your  correspondent  made  a  week-end 
I  trip  through  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  State’s  pack  of  apricots  is  ^'‘^de, 
and  found  canners  definitely  holding  down  their  packs 
of  this  fruit.  Some  were  not  making  a  run  this  sea¬ 
son,  others  were  packing  but  about  ten  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  output,  or  just  enough  to  round  out  stocks, 
while  still  others  were  packing  a  quarter  or  a  third  as 
much  as  a  year  ago.  Several  had  not  brought  out  even 
tentative  opening  prices  and  were  not  soliciting 
business  at  the  prevailing  market.  They  held  that  a 
higher  market  was  inevitable,  and  in  the  near  future. 
Growers  were  receiving  $25.00  a  ton  for  fruits,  with 
up  to  $27.50  for  fruit  of  extra  fine  quality  running  ten 
or  less  to  the  pound.  Choice  halves  in  the  No.  2V2  size 
are  still  to  be  had  here  at  $1.30,  with  standards  at 
$1.20. 

TOMATOES — A  little  more  interest  is  being  taken 
in  tomatoes  than  for  some  time,  but  orders  are  not 
making  much  of  an  impression  on  the  big  carry-over. 
The  bright  spot  in  the  situation  is  the  outlook  for  a 
pack  of  about  only  one  half  of  that  of  last  year.  State 
Crop  Reporting  experts  place  the  acreage  under  con¬ 
tract  to  canners  at  40,558  acres,  compared  with  76,730 
acres  in  1937.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  output  of  6,299  acres  was  purchased  last  year  at 
canning  time,  raising  the  acreage  to  83,029.  Only  small 
additional  purchases  are  expected  this  year.  Spot 
prices  are  largely  on  the  basis  of  85  cents  for  No.  2V4 
standards  and  $1.35  for  .solid  pack. 

BERRIES — Opening  prices  on  berries  have  been 
brought  out  during  the  week  by  the  California  Packing 
Corporation.  These  are  f.  o.  b.  Northwest  common 
point  or  dock  and  are  for  shipment  prior  to  September 
15,  1938.  Prices  on  Del  Monte  brand  are:  Black¬ 
berries,  buffet,  70  cents;  No.  1  tall,  $1.15;  No.  2  tall, 
$1.30,  and  No.  10,  $5.75.  Longanberries,  buffet,  85 
cents,  and  No.  2  tall,  $1.75.  Red  raspberries,  buffet, 
95  cents;  No.  1  tall,  $1.75;  No.  2  tall,  $2.00,  and  No. 
10,  $9.75.  Other  grades  are:  Blackberries,  standard, 
$1.15  and  $4.75  for  No.  2  tall  and  No.  10  respectively, 
and  $4.15  for  No.  10  water.  Water  loganberries  are 
quoted  at  $6.00  for  No.  10. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

A  Deep  Sea  Rodeo  August  8,  9,  and  10 — Shrimp  Trawlers 
Give  Up — Letting  Stocks  of  Canned  Shrimp  Work  Off — Bean 
Pack  Finished  and  About  All  Sold  Out — 

Canning  Okra — A  Correction. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  28,  1938. 
EEP  SEA  FISHING  RODEO— This  is  one  of  the 
annual  affairs  in  Mobile  and  it  takes  place  this 
year  on  August  8,  9  and  10.  It  brings  sports  and 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  who  come 
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here  to  try  their  luck  fishing  for  the  big  fellows  in  the 
deep  briney  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Incidently 
it  teaches  some  of  the  visitors  to  eat  shrimp  and  this 
indirectly  helps  the  canning  industry. 

The  landing  of  a  silver  king  or  tarpon  is  the  goal  of 
every  sportsman,  yet  there  is  plenty  sport  catching 
king  mackerel,  Spanish  mackerel,  blue  fish  bonito,  red 
snapper,  link,  red  fish  and  cavala. 

The  tarpon  measures  from  five  to  seven  feet  in  length 
and  weigh  from  70  to  100  pounds.  It  is  one  of  the 
gamest  fish  known  and  it  usually  takes  the  best  part 
of  an  hour  to  land  one  after  hooked. 

There  are  valuable  prizes  offered  for  the  different 
catches. 

Refreshments  and  sandwiches  are  served  at  Fort 
Gaines,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Rodeo,  and  a 
general  good  time  is  indulged  in  by  those  who  partici¬ 
pate. 

SHRIMP — The  .shrimp  fishernian  have  about  decided 
to  give  up  shrimp  trawling  in  the  gulf,  because  it  is 
a  losing  game  and  the  hurricane  season  is  coming  on. 
The  shrimp  boats  here  have  not  been  able  to  make 
expen.ses  for  several  weeks,  which  has  set  them  back 
considerably,  hence,  it  is  time  to  quit  until  the  Fall 
shrimp  season  opens  and  the  law  allows  them  to  fish  in 
the  bay. 

No  time  has  been  set  by  the  Alabama  Oyster  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  opening  of  the  Fall  shrimp  season,  but 
the  Alabama  Conservation  law  has  the  opening  date  set 
August  1.  However,  the  law  allows  the  Alabama 
Oyster  Commission  the  privilege  to  change  the  date  if 
they  should  find  it  necessary,  so  the  Alabama  Oyster 
Commission  has  a  whole  lot  to  say  in  the  matter. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  plenty  canned 
shrimp  on  the  market  and  the  canners  are  not  in  a 
hurry  to  start  up  operations  until  some  of  it  is  worked 
off,  so  the  buyers  have  more  or  less  the  upper  hand  of 
the  situation  and  how  long  it  will  last  depends  on 
business  conditions. 

The  shrimp  fishermen’s  association  and  the  canners 
have  not  agreed  on  a  price  and  most  likely  nothing  will 
be  done  along  this  line  for  the  present. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.35  per  dozen  for 
large;  $1.30  for  medium  and  $1.25  for  .small,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

VEGETABLES — The  snap  bean  pack  is  over  with 
in  more  ways  than  one,  because  the  canning  not  only 
stopped  a  good  while  ago,  but  the  stock  is  pretty  much 
all  sold  out. 

The  crowder  pea  pack  is  winding  up  fast  and  it  will 
not  last  much  longer.  The  price  is  90  cents  per  dozen 
for  No.  2  and  $4.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

The  okra  pack  is  getting  well  underway  and  will 
last  for  some  time.  The  price  of  cut  okra  is  75  cents 
per  dozen  for  No.  2  and  $3.50  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

Pimiento  peppers  are  being  canned  in  a  small  way 
and  the  pack  will  probably  last  a  little  while. 

CORRECTION — It  has  been  called  to  my  attention 
by  the  Dorgan-McPhillips  Packing  Corporation,  of 
this  city,  that  they  have  been  accused  on  several 
occasions  of  writing  these  market  reports  that  appear 


in  The  Canning  Trade,  which  is  absolutely  untrue. 

I  am  in  no  way  connected  with  them,  or  any  other 
canning  firm,  therefore,  my  reports  are  as  unbiased 
and  independent  as  it  is  po.ssible  to  make  them. 

• 

NORTHWEST  MARKET 

By  “Northwestern” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Canning  Crops  50  Per  Cent — Pea  Pack  Overage  in  One  Section 

More  Than  Wiped  Out  by  Other  Sections — Not  Forcing 
Sales  at  the  Low  Prices. 

Oregon- Washington  Line,  July  29,  1938. 

HE  PACKS — The  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
at  Seattle,  on  July  12th,  estimated  the  Western 
Washington  canning  crop  at  50  per  cent  of  normal. 
Canning  in  this  immediate  territory  will  be  pretty  well 
wound  up  by  the  first  of  Augu.st.  During  the  past 
week  there  was  some  loss  of  acreage  due  to  extreme 
temperatures. 

It  is  now  estimated  that  the  pack  in  Eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington,  will  run  from  100,000  to  200,000  cases 
larger  than  last  year,  and  that  the  pack  in  Western 
Wa.shington  and  Oregon,  will  run  from  400,000  to 
600,000  cases  less  than  last  year. 

It  is  reported  that  within  the  past  couple  of  weeks 
Western  packers  had  been  making  some  sales  of  peas 
to  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  elsewhere  at  821/2  cents  per 
dozen  for  standards,  for  reasonably  prompt  shipment, 
with  very  low  interest  showing  for  fancy  grades,  pend¬ 
ing  the  final  returns  of  Wisconsin  and  New  York  State 
packs. 

The  lowest  prices  heard  in  the  West  are  those 
eminating  from  Utah.  Western  jobbers  do  not  show 
any  tendency  to  be  interested  in  anything  beyond  im¬ 
mediate  req'’''”^ments.  It  is  reported  that  some  business 
is  being  done  every  day  on  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  but 
if  there  is  any  great  volume  it  is  thought  it  is  being 
accomplished  at  lower  quotations  than  we  have  heard. 

This  entire  .section  has  been  suffering  from  a  long 
spell  of  very  high  temperatures,  affecting  both  quantity 
and  quality  of  canning  crops.  The  berry  crops  on  the 
Coa.st  of  Oregon  and  Wa.shington,  have  been  greatly 
reduced  in  quantity. 


ORANGE  PROMOTION  SUCCESSFUL 

Lakeland,  JULY  25 — Reporting  on  food  chain 
.store  participation  in  the  recent  National  Orange 
_  Promotion  during  February,  March  and  April, 
John  A.  Logan  of  the  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains,  states  in  a  special  bulletin  that  the  average 
sales  increase  on  oranges  through  their  37,000  mem¬ 
ber  stores  was  64  per  cent  over  the  same  period  last 
year. 

The  increases  ranged  from  22  per  cent  to  247  per 
cent.  “No  company  reported  a  decrease,”  he  stated. 

“Mass  displays  of  oranges  in  windows  and  inside 
stores,  and  advertising  of  chain  food  store  companies, 
combined  with  industry  advertising  by  the  Florida 
Citrus  Commission  and  the  California  Fruit  Growers 
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Exchange,  unquestionably  produced  about  as  broad  a 
market  as  was  possible,”  the  report  reads. 

The  National  Orange  Promotion  was  conducted  by 
the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  Food  Distributors  Council  representing  152,000 
independent  merchants  and  the  National  Association  of 
Chain  Drug  Stores,  with  4,000  units,  at  the  request  of 
Florida,  California  and  Texas  growers  in  an  attempt 
to  market  the  largest  orange  crop  on  record. 

The  drug  chains  recently  reported  a  120  per  cent 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  oranges  through  their 
fountains  and  while  a  final  report  of  the  Independent 
Food  Distributors  Council  has  not  yet  been  made, 
earlier  reports  indicated  that  oranges  were  receiving 
much  needed  support  from  independent  merchants. 

The  national  promotion  on  canned  grapefruit  juice, 
requested  by  Texas  growers  and  supported  by  Florida 
will  enter  its  second  stage  on  August  4th  with  chain 
stores  and  many  independents  featuring  grapefruit 
specials.  The  final  weekly  promotion  in  this  drive  will 
start  August  25th,  with  all  factors  in  the  trade  deter¬ 
mined  to  move  this  year’s  stocks  before  next  packing 
season. 


OHIO  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 
Van  Wert,  Ohio,  Wednesday,  August  3rd,  1938, 
10:00  O’clock  A.  M. 

PRESIDENT  E.  C.  THATCHER  has  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  at  Ven  Wert,  Ohio,  Wednesday,  August  3rd,  at 
10:00  A.  M.,  sharp.  This  is  the  week  of  Federal  Inspector 
M.  W.  Baker’s  Tomato  Inspection  School,  and  Wednesday  has 
been  set  aside  for  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Canners. 

The  tentative  program  will  be  closely  followed. 

10:00  A.  M.: 

Address  of  Welcome  by  James  Stoops  of  Stoops  Packing 
Company,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Response  by  E.  C.  Thatcher,  President,  Ohio  Canners 
Association,  DeGraff,  Ohio. 

Analysis  of  the  Canners’  Crop  Prospects  by  Joe  Boyd,  Ex¬ 
tension  Dept.,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
12:00  Noon — Recess  for  Lunch.  Dutch  treat. 

1:30  P.  M.: 

Address — A  Talk  to  Canners,  by  Dr.  M.  W.  Baker,  Federal 
Inspector,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Round  Table  Discussion — Crops,  etc. — Discussion  Leader, 
Mr.  N.  C.  Buckles,  Quality  Food  Products  Company, 
Bradford,  Ohio. 

Report  of  Crop  Conditions  in  Indiana  by  a  representative 
of  the  Indiana  Canners  Association. 

3:00  P.  M.:  Entertainment — Golf  at  the  Willow  Bend  Country 
Club,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

6:30  P.  M.:  Banquet  at  Hotel  Marsh,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Note:  The  Golf  Pro,  and  the  Manager  at  the  Hotel  Marsh 
desire  to  know  how  many  will  attend  each  function,  so  they  can 
prepare  their  program. 

ROY  IRONS,  Secretary. 


CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

August  2 — Amherst,  Mass.,  Eastern  Coop.  League,  at 
1:30  P.  M. 

August  8 — Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Kiwanis  Club  at  6:00  P.  M. 
August  9 — Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  Club,  at  noon. 
August  9 — Lake  Placid,  N.  Y.,  Kiwanis  Club,  at  6:00  P.  M. 
August  10 — Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs, 
at  noon. 


INTERPRETATION  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSES 
OF  PRESERVES  AND  JAMS 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

TABLE  6 

Analyses  of  fruits  used  in  making  factory  packs  of  standard  and 
substandard  preserves 


No.  Kind 

Total 
Sugars 
after 
inver¬ 
sion  as 
Invert 

Insol. 

Ash  of 
sample 

Phos¬ 
phate 
(PjO.) 
mgms  in 
100  gms 

Phos¬ 

phate 

(P,o.) 

% 

Potash 
(K,0,) 
mgms 
in  100 

Potash 

(K,0) 

% 

of  of 

Sugar 

Solids 

solution 

of 

in 

gms  of 

in 

sample  Fruit 

% 

% 

% 

sample 

ash 

sample 

ash 

8173D  Apricot  . 

.  8.20 

2.07 

0.86 

60.2 

7.0 

465.5 

54.1 

(canned) 

8174D  Peach  . 

.  10.85 

1.09 

0.50 

46.0 

9.2 

242.9 

48.6 

(canned) 

8175D  Pineapple... 

.  14.26 

1.26 

0.35 

15.2 

4.3 

149.8 

42.8 

(canned) 

817GD  Raspber.  ., 

.  5.93 

5.81 

0.49 

39.5 

8.1 

225.3 

46.0 

(fresh,  froz.) 

8177D'  Strawber...  4.98 

3.37 

0.53 

44.0 

8.2 

259.6 

48.6 

(fresh,  froz.) 

8178D  Blackber. ..  5.43 

6.61 

0.55 

33.8 

6.1 

266.9 

48.5 

(fresh,  froz.) 

TABLE  7 

Amounts  of  fruit  and  sugar  used  in  making  factory  packs  of  standard 
and  substandard  preserves,  and  yields 


Fruit  Used 


No.  Kind 

Lbs. 

No.  of 
sample 
of 

fruit 

used 

81G1-D  Apricot  . 

..  16 

8173-D 

8162-D  Apricot  . 

..  16 

8173-D 

81G3-D  Peach  . 

..  12 

8174-D 

8164-D  Peach  . 

..  12 

8174-D 

8165-D  Pineapple  . 

7 

8175-D 

8166-D  Pineapple  . 

..  7 

8175-D 

8167-D  Raspberry  .... 

..  18 

8176-D 

8168-I>  Raspberry  .... 

..  18 

8176-D 

8169-D  Strawberry  ... 

..  15 

8177-D 

8170-D  Strawberry  ... 

..  15 

8177-D 

8171-D  Blackberry  .... 

6 

8178-D 

8172-D  Blackberry  .... 

..  6 

8178-D 

Total 
Sugars 
as  invert 
Sugar  in  sugar 


Sugar 

used 

Lbs. 

Sirup 

used 

Lbs. 

sirup 

used 

% 

Yield 

Lbs. 

22 

30^ 

76.1 

33’2~ 

33.4 

33 

45.2 

76.1 

49.9 

45.5 

11 

15. 

75.8 

18.1 

17.9 

22 

34. 

76.1 

36.9 

34.6 

33 

46. 

76.1 

48.2 

47.8 

11 

15. 

75.8 

16.9 

16.6 

TABLE  8 

Pounds  of  fruit  to  55  pounds  sugar  in  factory  packs  of 
standard  and  substandard  preserves. 


Lbs.  fruit  to  55  lbs.  of  sugar 


Based  on 

Based  on 

analyses 

average 

of  fruits 

analyses 

actually 

of  authen- 

used  and 

tic  fruits 

on 

Based  on 

and  on 

corrected 

actual 

analyses 

analyses 

weights 

Kind 

of  the 

of  the 

of  fruits 

Preserve 

Batch 

of 

samples 

samples 

and  sugar 

No. 

No. 

Fruit 

(1) 

(1) 

used  (2) 

8161-D 

1 

Apricot  . 

47(3) 

42 

40.6 

8162-D 

2 

Apricot  . 

45 

40 

40 

8163-D 

3 

Peach  . 

22(3) 

18 

20.2 

8164-D 

4 

Peach  . 

19 

18 

20 

8165-D 

5 

Pineapple  . 

41(3) 

35 

35.6 

8166-D 

6 

Pineapple  . 

36 

37 

35 

8167-D 

7 

Raspberry  . 

44(3) 

39 

40.3 

8168-D 

8 

Raspberry  . 

47 

45 

45 

8169-D 

9 

Strawberry  . . 

34(3) 

25 

24.8 

8170-D 

10 

Strawberry  . 

30 

24 

25 

8171-D 

11 

Blackberry  . 

37(3) 

30 

30.6 

8172-D 

12 

Blackberry  . 

34 

31 

30 

(1)  Using  insoluble  solids,  ash,  P,Oj  and  KjO  for  comparison.  See  tables  1, 
3,  5  and  6  for  data  used  in  these  calculations. 

(2)  Calculated  from  data  in  table  7. 

(3)  Made  from  partially  refined  commercial  sugar  sirups  which  contributed 
ash  material  to  the  samples.  All  of  the  samples  except  8161-2-7-8-D 
contained  added  pectin  which  contributed  ash  material  also.  The  added 
ash  material  from  these  sources  increased  the  apparent  fruit  content,  based 
on  the  uncorrected  analysis. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— ContlnBed 


ASPARAGUS 


White  ColoBsal,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2'^^ . . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans... 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . . 

Large,  No.  2....„ . . . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Tips,  60/M,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  28 . 


Ehtstem 
Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2... . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2..^. . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  VHiole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.96 

2.10 

2.10 

2.16 

2.60 

2.30 

1.65 

1.05 

1.16 

.85 

1.00 

4.25 

6.00 

...» 

.57% 

.85 

.70 

3.00 

3.75 

3.75 

.55 

.65 

.57' 

2.50 

2.76 

3.35 

1.00 

1.25 

1.35 

4.50 

6.75 

.80 

1.10 

4.00 

4.76 

.90 

.95 

.85 

4.25 

4.75 

4.25 

.72% 

.90 

.80 

4.00 

4.75 

4.00 

.65 

.80 

.72 

3.25 

1.15 

1.20 

1.35 

6.75 

1.10 

Central 
Low  High 


2.50  2.60 

2A0  2.60 


2.15 

2.35 

1.76 


.80 

4.00 

.75 


1.00 

5.00 

.90 

4.50 

.75 


.60 

3.00 


.66 

3.25 


1.50 

7.50 
1.15 


.62^  .66 

3.00  3.25 


LIMA  BEANS 


No.  10 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . . ...... 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2. . «... 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  Slic^,  No.  2........ 

No.  10  . . 


.75 


CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced.  No.  2.. 

Na  10  . . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  _ 


.66 

.70 

2.76 


.66 

.76 

3.00 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

Fhncy  No.  2. _ _ 


.76 

3.60 

4.26 

. 

.66 

.76 

.60 

.70 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

.60 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46 

2.60 

2.60 

2.66 


2.66 

2.60 

2.60 

2.70 


2.50 

2.36 

2.15 

2.20 

2.00 


1.20 

5.00 

.90 


2.60 

2.46 

2.26 

2.25 

2.40 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green . 

1.40  . 

7.00  . 

1.22%  . 

1.25 

1.30 

Nn.  in  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

.85  1.00 

.77% 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.25  4.75 

3.75 

4.00 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

.72%  . 

.75 

.80 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  . 

3.76  . 

.60 

.66 

BEETS 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

.76  . 

.90 

1.20 

No.  2%  . . 

.96  . 

.95 

1.60 

No.  10  . . 

3.26  . 

8.76 

4.60 

■1IITII 

. 

.60  .65 

.65 

.70 

No.  2%  . 

.76  . 

.85 

1.10 

3.35 

.96 

3.60 


.66  .70 


1.80 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2.... 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2^ . 

No.  10  _ 

White.  Ex.  Std.  No.  2„ 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2..^.... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 . 


Ehutem 
Low  High 


.80  .85 

5.00  . 

.77%  .80 


.76 

.70 

"66 


.80 

5.50 


.80 


.86 

6.76 


CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2........,.....„ 

No.  10  . . ... 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2............„ 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1.  Tall _ 

No.  2% 


—  .72%  .80 

""  "’.W%  "’.76 


.80 


.76 

".’66 

3.76 

.60 

3.60 


No.  10  . . . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 


Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . “ 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28............ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . „,.... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  8s _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  68.......... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweete,  38......„........ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48......«..„.... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48........„.„. 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68.............. 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . ._... 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Os....^...™.... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is _ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s....„ 

No.  2  Ex.  SM.  Alaskas,  8s....„ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  48....« 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  68...... 

Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is..... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28.... 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  38.. . . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is.......... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28........... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  38 . . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s........... 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  68.............. 

Na  2  Ungraded... _ _ _ ..... _ _ 

Soaked,  2s . . 

lOs  . . . . 

Blackeye,  28,  Soaked. . . 

lOs  . . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  3  _ _ _ 

No.  10  . . 


.80 

4.00 

.66 

8.00 


.88 

4.60 


SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  _ 

Na  3  . . 

No.  10  _ _ 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  Na  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dir.  Limms. 
Std.  Na  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas, 
Triple,  Na  2 . . 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.86 

6.00 

.80 


.96 

5.76 


.86 

.90 

1.00 

4.60 

6.00 

.80 

.80 

.90 

4.00 

4.26 

6.00 

tT-m. 

8.76 

.80 

.80 

.96 

“lii 

.70 

4.00 

3.76 

4.60 

.62%. 

.66 

.67^ 

3.76 

3.76 

4.00 

”.86 

"‘.60 

"^66 

2.60 

2.00 

2.36 

1.10 


1.16  1.16 


1.40 

1.26 

1.36 

1.20 

1.40 

1.25 

1.16 

1.20 

1.15 

1.30 

1.20 

1.06 

1.25 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.00 

1.16 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.16 

.95 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

.95 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

.86 

.96 

i.id 

1.16 

.85 

.77%  1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.75 

.80 

.76 

.80 

.90 

.96 

6.00 

6.76 

6.00 

6.26 

4.76 

6.00 

4.76 

4.76 

4.50 

4.76 

4.26 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.60 

1.46 

1.60 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.26 

1.40 

1.30 

1.46 

1.06 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.06 

1.20 

1.26 

1.26 

1.30 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.80 

.85 

1.00 

.80 

.96 

1.10 

1.20 

.76 

.80 

.80 

.90 

.96 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

5.50 

5.60 

4.75 

5.00 

4.60 

6.60 

.80 

.90 

.85 

1.00 

.72% 

.80 

.67% 

.86 

.90 

1.00 

.65 

.70 

.65 

.76 

.85 

.90 

.67% 

,76 

.80 

.90 

6.00 

4.26 

4.60 

6.00 

3.76 

4.00 

4.00 

4.50 

4.60 

4.76 

3.60 

3.76 

8.76 

4.00 

4.26 

4.60 

s— ••• 

4.00 

4.60 

.67% 

.70 

.90 

.95 

.42% 

.50 

.66 

.60 

.67% 

.60 

2.16 

2.75 

^ _ 

8.60 

.67% 

.70 

2.70 

3.60 

— 

— 

.60 

.70 

.60 

.70 

.82% 

.86 

.70 

.90 

.80 

.86 

_ 

2.86 

2.60 

3.26 

2.40 

2.60 

.62% 

.77% 

.66 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.96 

.80 

.80 

.„™ 

.96 

2^70 

Oo 

2!66 

.‘Z! 

sTe 

.62% 

.67% 

.66 

.60 

.96 

1.10 

.80 

.90 

.80 

.90 

1.16 

1.36 

2.76 

2.86 

2.66 

3.00 

3.60 

4.36 

.80 

.. 

s»«*«** 

_ 

1.06 
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SWEET  POTATOES 
Std.,  No.  2  Drr  Pack.. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8  . . 


Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack.......... 

No.  2V4  . . 

No.  8  - 


TOMATOES 
Fancy,  No.  2..... 

No.  2%  - 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10 . . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1. 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  8  . 


Std.,  No.  1., 
No.  2  . 


TOMATO  PUREE 


TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  . 

No.  2  . 


TURNIP  GREENS 
No.  2  . . . 


Canned  Fruits 


No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.60  2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  2.76  8.16 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . . . 66  .70 

No.  10  . . ......««  2.90  8.26 

No.  2  Std. . 52%  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy..» . 

No.  2%,  Choice . . . 

No.  2%.  Std . — . 

GRAPEFRUIT  Florida 

8  oz.  . — . 47%  . . 

No.  2  . . . . . 95  1.00 

.85  3.00 


No.  6  .  2.85 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 44 

No.  1  . — -  .64 

No.  800  . 67 

No.  2  . 62 

No.  6  . — . - .  2.00 


Eastern 

Central 

Went  Coast 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

.70 

.70 

.75 

.86 

2.65 

3.00 

.76 

1.20 

1.20 

.95 

1.00 

1.60 

1.60 

sTe 

sTo 

Solid  Pack 

1.06 

1.06 

.96 

1.02% 

1.26 

1.36 

1.82% 

1.87% 

4.16 

4.26 

.67% 

.76 

.70 

.80 

.97% 

1.26 

.90 

.96 

3.00 

3.50 

2.76  2.86 

With  puree 

.39 

..50 

.60 

.62% 

.57% 

.64 

.65 

.70 

.72% 

.85 

1.16 

.85 

.90 

.80 

.87% 

2.75 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

2.86 

.42% 

.40 

3.10 

2.50 

3.50 

3.26 

.3.40 

.40 

2.86 

3.26 

2.26 

2.60 

2.76 

2.86 

.35 

.45 

.46 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

.66 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.72% 

.76 

2.25 

3.00 

3.00 

3.26 

2.76 

3.00 

.76 

.66 

.67% 

1.05 

.86 

.90 

3.60 

2.90 

3.00 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


1.60  1.76 

1.20  1.40 

1.15  1.20 


.44 

.46 

.37 

.44% 

.64 

.66 

.48 

.60 

.67% 

.62% 

.66 

.60 

.62% 

.66 

.62'i 

.66 

..55 

.60 

.75 

.80 

.00 

1.90 

2.12% 

2.12% 

2.32% 

Ekuitern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 


Fey.,  No.  2%., 
No.  10  _ 


BLACKBEaiRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  8  _ 

No.  10,  water............. 

No.  2,  Preserved........... 

No.  2,  Syrup..... . . 

BLUEBERRIES 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.26  2.86 
8.00  8.40 


1.66  1.86 

6.26  7.00 


1.46  1.60 

6.60  6.00 


Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.07%  1.10 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.06  1.35 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 4.75  5.50 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2.... 
No.  10  . 


Red,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
STRAWBERRIES 


Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


1.45 

1.50 

7.25  7..50 

5.00 

7.25  7.50 

5.00 

1.75  . 

1.40 

1.60 

Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz.  . . 70 

No.  2,  19  oz. .  1.26 

No.  2,  17  oz . 


Std.,  4  oz. . 95  1.05 


6.60 

6.60 

3.26 

3.26 

3.00 

1.96 

1.96 

Sou 

.95 

1.05 

.96 

1.15 

1.00 

1.90 

2.10 

2.00 

2.20 

1.90 

Southern  Northwest  Selects 


Selects,  6  oz.. 


1.15  1.26 

1.60  1.76 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.36  1.36 

No.  10  . - . 

Choice,  No.  2%..... . .  ...~.  . 

No.  10  - -  -  - 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No,  2% . .  1.86  1.90 

Choice,  No.  2% . .  1.70  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . . 

No.  10,  Water . . . 

No.  10,  Syrup — ..............  6.25  . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% _  _ 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . 

Std.,  No.  2% . .  . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails  . 

Seconds,  Yel.,  No.  2%.,............,.  . 

No.  10,  Fancy . . . 

Peeled.  No.  10.  Solid  Pack . 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Fancy,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2%  _ _ 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10......„.... 

Shr^ded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Std.,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . . . 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  . . 

46  oz . . 

No.  10  . . . . . . 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . . . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Soekeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums.  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Medium.  Red,  Tall . 


No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . . 

No.  1,  Large . 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil.  Key .  3.60 

V4  Oil,  Keyless .  2.80 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . . . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.60 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.70 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24's . .  . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1.  48’s . . . 

TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24's . .  . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s _ _ 

%8  . 

%8  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . .  . 


1.85  1.95 

1.40  1.60 


Southern 
1.25  1.30 

1.35  1.35 

1.40  1.46 


1.00  1.00 

.80  . 


2.00  2.16 
.96  _ 


1.70  1.70 

3.36  8.40 


10.60  11.46 
6.75  6.30 

3.85  4.15 

9.60  10.65 

6.26  6.76 

3.60  3.76 
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360  Pasest  $iz*  6x9 
Bound  in  Leatherette 
Stamped  in  Gold 


COMPLETE 
COURSE  in 
CANNING 


Sixth  edition 

360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  **Can-€dtle^^ 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vesetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 

Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyri^Ued  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Canned  Foods  Authority 

BALTIMORE,  20  s.  gay  street  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANN  INC  TRADE 


August  1,  1938 


WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 
your  opportunity  and  money  are  lost.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  1  Solid  nickel,  jacketed,  agitated 
Vacuum  Pan,  100  gal.  MISCELLANEOUS:  Copper  and 
aluminum  Cooking  Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers; 
Glass  Lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition. 
Quick  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  com¬ 
plete  plant.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row, 
New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE — Sewage  or  Disposal  Plants  and  equipment  for 
chlorinating  polluted  water.  Write  us  in  regard  to  the  only 
nationally  accepted  sewage  screen  for  waste  disposal ;  also  regard¬ 
ing  equipment  for  chlorinating  waste  cannery  water.  We  can 
help  you  conform  with  state  laws  at  little  expense.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Manufacturers  of  canning  machinery. 

FOR  SALE — One  6  pocket  M  &  S  Filler,  adjustable  No.  1  to 
No.  3;  One  Peerless  Pulp  Filler,  adjustable  No.  1  to  No.  10;  One 
Langsenkamp  Pulper;  One  Kern  Brush  Finisher.  All  in  good 
shape,  some  used  but  one  season.  Address  Box  A-2317  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — Sprague  No.  7  Cream-style  Corn  Silker,  cheap. 
1  Sprague  Universal  Corn  Cutter,  1936  model,  belt  drive,  whole- 
grain  cutting  heads  only,  complete  with  tools  and  parts.  Address 
Box  A-2318  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Six  300  gafllon  practically  new  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles.  Two  5-pocket  Ayars  Tomato  Fillers,  one  with 
brining  attachments,  in  A-1  condition,  used  but  two  seasons. 
Reconditioned  2%"  Kook-More  Koils,  Tanks  and  Traps.  One 
Indiana  Pulper.  One  Kern  Brush  Finisher.  Address  Box  A-2316 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — 18  Coons  Double  Apple  Peelers;  1  Myers  Deep 
Well  Pump,  24"  stroke,  4%x40"  cylinder;  2  Cameron  Horizontal 
Boiler  Pumps,  cylinder  5x4x7";  1  Beach  Russ  No.  9  Compound 
High  Vacuum  Pump;  1  Kiefer  Visco  Filling  Machine  for  Butters, 
Jams  and  Jellies;  1  Van  Atta  Hydraulic  Cider  Press  Pump  for 
18"  press;  1  Anderson-Barngrover  500  No.  10  Cooker  and  500 
No.  10  Cooler;  1  100  H.P.  Ames  Steam  Engine;  1  Stainless  Steel 
Heater  for  making  juice  without  condensation.  Above  equip¬ 
ment  in  good  condition  and  at  attractive  prices  for  quick  sale. 
The  C.  H.  Musselman  Co.,  Biglerville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 1  Monitor  Bean  Grader  No.  5,  grades  5  sizes; 

1  Chisholm-Ryder  large  Snipper;  1  Burt  Adjustable  Labeler; 

2  Wisconsin  Washers;  2  Sprague-Sells  Retorts;  1  Sterling  Beet 
Peeler.  Canning  Machinery  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Boat  with  hunting  cabin.  Not  over  30  feet  in 
length.  Engine  and  hull  must  be  in  A-1  condition,  ready  to  go, 
and  located  in  Maryland  waters.  Give  full  description  and 
price  in  first  letter.  Address  Box  A-2321  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


_ FOR  SALE— PLANTS 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE — At  bargain.  Modei-n  and  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  shrimp  canning  plant  at  Southport.  Con¬ 
structed  1935.  Other  raw  materials  available  for  twelve  months 
operation.  Outstanding  opportunity.  Allen  C.  Ewing,  South- 
port,  N.  C. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  Superintendent  or  Food  Chemist. 
Nine  years  technical  experience  in  canning  plant  and  laboratory 
work  as  food  chemist  and  supervisor.  Employed  at  present  but 
desire  change  to  a  smaller  city.  Address  Box  B-2282  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Prefer  plant  canning  a  dry  pack.  Good 
references.  Location  not  essential.  Address  Box  B-2301  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Plant  Superintendent  offers  services 
for  1938  season,  18  years’  experience  in  the  canning  industry. 
Qualified  packer  of  whole  tomatoes  and  their  allied  products, 
cold  packing  and  the  preserving  of  berries,  also  the  barreling 
of  cucumbers  and  peppers.  Immediate  attention  given  to  in¬ 
quiries.  Address  Box  B-2304  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  pickling  expert,  authority  on 
pickling  methods,  hot  or  cold  processing,  any  and  all  styles  of 
pickles,  relishes,  sauces,  brine  stock,  mayonnaise.  Outstanding 
experience  from  seed  to  finished  product.  Age  37,  married. 
Excellent  references.  Can  take  full  charge.  Address  Box 
B-2309  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADIUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

AGITATORS 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

BASKETS,  Pickinq. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BELT  LACING 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formuia,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Wks.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Maas. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^tlmore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Macdrinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  SpiraL 
Berlin-Llhapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cana. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CONVEYOR  BELT  FASTENERS 
Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Coiporatlon,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'Ihe  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  BILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TTie  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  TRIMMERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRATES.  Iron  Frocess. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


vegeuuue.  Mincemeat,  Etc. 
^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  Yoric-Baltimore. 


DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


MAUrUTiEHT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berhn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Haiuen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  lor  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  Now  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 


A  AMaUVW  JPAAWXXAil&A,  WaXle 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Cons.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  ior  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Madiineiy  (jorp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HYDRAUUC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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UfSECnCIDES. 

Agidde  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenxamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Carming  Madilnery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  lor  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
LACING,  BELT 

Flexible  Steel  Lacing  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PASIE,  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS,  Rubber. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associates  S'.ed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VDIER  FEEDERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuoua. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Canning  Machinery  ^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  CO.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Carming  Machinery  COrp.,  COdarburg,  Wis. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  CO.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-COapman  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEEDS,  Carmors',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  COnn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  CO.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  COicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL. 

Berlin  diapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm  Ryder  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  CO.,  (Oicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  CO.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  CO.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

'The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  CO.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pols  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Cheeks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STIRRERS'FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-COapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hamilton  COpper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Claiming  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wts 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wit 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glus  lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wie 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

BerUn-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  (^rp.,  Cedarburg,  Wts 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wts. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
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. S.  B.  Miller 

30 

20 

Sell  Through  Jobber  Always . . 

. Better  Profits 

37 

16 

Selling  Canned  Foods  to  Women. 

...Elizabeth  Woody 

30 

7 

Selling  Must  Keep  Pace  with 

Changing  Buying 

Methods  . 

46 

5 

Selling  Must  Keep  Pace  with 

Changing  Buying 

Methods  . 

47 

5 

Surplus  Merchandising . . 

. Better  Profits 

18 

16 

Teamwork  in  World  Trade . 

Alexander  V.  Dye 

26 

8 

Wagon  Jobber . 

44 

14 

Wholesalers  Job  . 

41 

5 

Winning  Support  for  Your  Line. 

14 

14 

STATISTICS 


Acreages  for  Canning  by  States .  50  27 

Apple  Sauce  Pack,  Recent  Years .  42  6 

Asparagus  in  New  Jersey .  41  18 

Asparagus  Pack  1937 .  11  27 

Beets,  Prospective  1938  Acreage .  39  10 

Beet  Pack,  1937 .  28  140 

Beans,  Lima,  1937  Pack .  18  24 

Beans,  Snap,  Prospective  1938  Acreage .  37  8 

California  Fish  Packs,  1937-1938 .  51  27 

California  Packs,  1937 .  25  7 

California  Packs,  1937 .  25  24 

Canadian  Packs,  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  1936-1937....  37  12 

Carryovers  and  Movements  of  California  Fruits  as 

of  June  1st,  1938 .  47  26 

Cherry  Pack,  1937 .  7  14 

Corn,  Peas,  Heavy  Carryover  Indicated . Review  46  21 

Corn,  Sweet,  Pack  1937 .  14  26 

Corn,  Sweet,  Prospective  1938  Acreage .  37  10 

Cranberry  Sauce  Pack  1936-1937 .  45  17 

Exports  of  Food  Products  up  16%  for  9  Months....  15  10 

Exports  Foodstuffs  up  30%  in  1937 .  23  6 

Frozen  Food  Stocks  July  1st,  1938 .  51  18 

Fruit  and  Nut  Crops  and  Value,  California  1937....  23  24 

Grapefruit  and  Grapefruit  Juice  Pack  1936-1937....  10  28 

Movement  of  Principle  Vegetables  During  1937 .  45  6 

Pea  Holdings  (Wisconsin)  as  of  January  let,  1938  26  22 

Pea  Pack,  1937 .  7  14 

Peas,  Offerings  to  and  Acceptances  of  F.S.C.C .  27  23 

Peas,  Offerings  to  and  Acceptances  of  F.S.C.C .  34  23 

Peas,  1937  Wisconsin  Pack  Estimate  Corrected .  1  6 

Pear  Pack,  Recent  Years .  42  6 

Plum  Pack,  Recent  Years .  42  6 

Pumpkin  and  Squash  Pack,  1937 .  26  6 

Sauer  Kraut,  Prospective  1938  Acreage .  39  10 

Spinach  Pack,  1937,  Spring  and  Fall .  28  140 

Stocks  on  Hand  January  1st,  1938,  Quarterly 

Report  . 28  145 

Stocks  on  Hand  January  1st,  1938,  Quarterly 

Report  . Editorial  Comment  29  23 

Stocks  on  Hand  July  1937,  Quarterly  Report — 

Review  1  23 

Stocks  on  Hand  October  1st,  1936  and  1937, 

Quarterly  Report  Analyzed .  16  22 

Tomato  Pack,  1937 .  25  7 

Tomato  Pack,  1937 .  25  21 

Tomatoes,  Prospective  Acreage  1938 .  39  24 

Tomatoes,  Movement  from  Canners  Stocks,  1936, 

1937,  1938  .  39  24 

Tomatoes,  Stocks  on  Hand  July  1st,  1938 .  51  5 

Vegetable  Packs  1936  and  1937  Compared .  35  24 

Vegetable  Packs  1936  and  1937  Compared .  40  25 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


#  For  filling  Whole  Tomatoes. 

#  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

#  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 

Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEY 


AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

also  For  Cut  String  Beans 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CAt4S  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

rJSw  B ALTI M  ORE  M  D. 


’Tf*' 


"NATIONAL"  "Mom 

CANS  W  SERVICE 


PROMISES  swing  to  PERFORMANCE! 

EXPERIENCE  proves  itself  in 
'’NATIONAL’S”  readiness  for  the  daily 
Pack  •  today!  •  tomorrow!  •  straight  thru 
the  season!  -k  SURE  that  ’’NATIONAL” 


can  help  in  ANY  emergency  •  your 
problem  becomes  our  own  •  whether  it 
be  CANS  or  SERVICE  of  an  advisory, 
technical  or  mechanical  nature. 
’’NATIONAL”  Stands  at  ATTENTION! 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

T  «2nd 

ILSHTH.  N  1 


tiECUTiVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  «2nd  STREET  -  NEW  YORK  CITY 

r:*LU  »  K..W  YORE  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASHTH.  N  T  •  CHICAGO  •  AOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTOH.  OHIO 


